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The Task 


for Labor 


by David Ben Gurion 


E OPENING of the first conference of the 

Histadrut since the establishment of Israel 
could serve as an excellent occasion for a recital 
of the historic military and political achieve- 
ments of our people during the past year, from 
the proclamation of Israel’s independence to its 
becoming a member of UN. I will not do so be- 
cause I do not believe we have a right yet to 
celebrate past events. The historic transforma- 
tion wrought during the past year is still in its 
initial stages, and our generation still stands on 
the threshold of great tasks. 

At this time it is fitting that we concentrate 
not on the conquests and triumphs but on the 
tasks facing us and on the hardships attendant 
on these tasks. Let coming generations evaluate 
our era. 


WE MUST carry on the work which we have 
thus far brought only to the end of the first 
stage, because we have now reached the most 
dificult point. It is true that the events of the 
past year facilitate our work in many respects. 
We no longer suffer from artificial limitations, 
and malicious hindrances, and the chains of a 
foreign yoke. But on the other hand our task is 
greater, and will become still more difficult with 
time, because all responsiblity is now on our 
shoulders. 

The past year brought us a Jewish government 
and a labor majority; during this year the gates 
of Israel were opened to all Jews wishing to en- 
ter; the land in Israel is now in our possession. 
Let me cite two figures that will illustrate the 
changes which have occurred, and I do so not in 
order to boast of our accomplishments but to 
provide a better understanding of our task and 
our responsibilities. 

Immigration. During the thirty years of the 
mandatory regime, from the end of World War 
I to the establishment of Israel, 420,000 Jews en- 
tered the country, an average of 14,000 a year. 
In the course of the one year since the establish- 
ment of Israel, 213,000 came in, as many as in 
the preceding fifteen years. They came into the 
er but they have yet not become a part of 
it. 

Land. During the seventy years of modern 
Jewish colonization, from the establishment of 
Petakh Tikvah to the proclamation of the State 
of Israel, we have redeemed 1,800,000 dunams 


ee 


The above article is an address delivered by the Premier of Israel 
before the Seventh Convention of the Histadrut on May 24, 1949. 


of land—an average of 25,000 dunams a year. 
Now we have in our possession more than 20 
million dunams. It would have taken us eight 
hundred years to acquire such an area at the 
previous tempo of redemption of land. This 
area is now in our possession but it is still waste 
and empty. 

The above examples give an inkling of the 
great transformation that has taken place re- 
garding both opportunities and responsibilities. 
We stand at the beginning of this transforma- 
tion. The time has come for the full realization 
of the great historic mission which our genera- 
tion has undertaken to fulfill. Only during the 
past year did we obtain the necessary precondi- 
tions for the realization of the two historic aims 
toward which all our efforts have been directed: 
the ingathering of the dispersion and a socialist 
order. History demands that within this gener- 
ation we transform this vision into reality. 

( 


I Now wish to touch on some principles 
which, in my estimation, will determine whether 
we fully realize our Socialist-Zionist aim. I do 
not intend to exhaust the subject, merely to out- 
line some of its features ,and above all the mat- 
ter of our sovereignty. This year we have won 
our political sovereignty, and I underscore the 
word won. I do not want to overlook the signi- 
ficant help we have received in the past, and es- 
pecially during the past two years, from certain 
countries both big and small, in the East as well 
as in the West, before as well as after the deci- 
sion of the UN. We are not ungrateful for the 
help we received, nevertheless it is necessary to 
underscore the simple truth that this help would 
not have availed us were we not ready and able 
to fight for our independence. 

We will not dwell now on the fact that after 
its solemn and historic decision concerning a 
Jewish state, the UN left us to our own devices 
at a time when five Arab states, members of the 
UN, declared war on the UN decision and 
against our very existence in this land. With 
our own strength, as a result of our own strug- 
gle and resistance, we won our independence. 

But political independence is not enough. The 
state is not an end in itself—it is a means; it is 
not the end—it is only the beginning. In order 
to accomplish that historic task for the accom- 
plishment of which the state is only a tool, we 
must be morally and intellectually independent. 
We need the moral and intellectual independ- 
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ence which was the outstanding trait of the Jew- 
ish labor movement in Palestine in the course of 
the past forty years, when it pioneered new 
paths in Zionism as well as in Socialism. This 
movement did not rest content with the signi- 
ficant heritage bequeathed to it by its precursors, 
the men of Khibat Zion and the Zionist move- 
ment, but it dared to strike out on new paths 
when it was convinced that the old roads did 
not lead to the goal. At first the labor move- 
ment operated in total isolation and the Zionist 
movement remained aloof to its efforts. In time 
the values of the labor movement permeated and 
impressed their stamp on the entire Zionist 
movement. Similarly, despite the fact that the 
Palestine labor movement drew heavily on the 
spiritual heritage of the international labor 
movement, it also dared blaze new and uncon- 
ventional trails when it reached the conclusion 
that the accepted credos did not fit its needs and 
requirements, 


I particularly want to mention our labor set- 
tlements. The international labor movement did 
not give us any precedents to follow here. No 
labor movement in the world devoted itself to 
those things which became the very soul of our 
movement. Even certain great teachers of our 
own movement at first questioned the feasibility 
of independent labor colonization—we need 
mention only the names of Ber Borochow and 
Joseph Aaronowitz—during the infancy of our 
movement. 


Not only the very idea of labor colonization 
Was an innovation in the international labor 
movement, but the methods applied in this col- 
onization remained specifically our own to this 
day. We did not copy the methods of any other 
country, even after labor governments came in- 
to being in various lands as a result of great his- 
toric upheavals. We avoided a policy of imita- 
tion not out of love for originality, but as a re- 
sult of the specific historic conditions under 
which the Jewish worker accomplished his mis- 
sion in Israel, conditions which dictated the use 
of our specific methods. The strength of our 
movement lay in that it dared pioneer new trails 
and was not bound by conventionally recog- 
nized methods, but could create new forms in 
consonance with its needs. 


Another example is the Histadrut itself. I 
doubt whether to this day there exists anywhere 
on earth another labor organization resembling 
our Histadrut in structure, methods, and insti- 
tutions; and once again it should be stressed that 
the Histadrut became what. it is, not out of any 
desire to be original, but because of specific con- 
ditions which no other labor movement had to 
contend with. The Histadrut’s problem was not 
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one of organizing workers in an existing econ- 
omy, and of preparing them to take over the 
rule of this economy. The Histadrut had to be. 
gin with the creation of a working class, and, for 
that matter, of a whole economic framework, 

We had to search for new forms befitting our 
specific tasks and conditions. We did not per- 
mit ourselves to be hamstrung by ready-made 
theories and borrowed models. In its readiness 
to follow its own path, lay the moral strength 
of our movement. Veterans of the Histadrut 
those who had the privilege of attending its first 
conferences will recall the debates we had with 
comrades who spoke in the light of generally ac- 
cepted theories and attempted to discredit the 
original structure of the Histadrut. But we per- 
sisted in following our own way, and we have 
no Cause to regret it. 


The third example is probably the source of 
the two preceding ones. Our movement has cre- 
ated a new concept for which there is still no 
exact name in any other language, and no mat- 
ter how it is translated the complete essence of 
this concept is not exhausted. We have created 
the new historic manifestation which we call 
khalutziut. And this manifestation, too, was 
at first discredited by some of the veteran lead- 
ers of our movement. 

By the power of khalutziut we have—despite 
so-called scientific laws—transformed urban 
Jews into farmers, yeshivah and college students 
into laborers, sons of store-keepers into builders 
of wastelands. By the power of khalutziut we 
have built collectives and cooperatives and raised 
our youth to lead a life of labor, creativeness, 
and struggle; with the aid of this power we have 
also won the war last year. 


Topay we need moral and intellectual free- 
dom even more than before. We are now a state. 
From now on we will appear on the internation- 
al arena and will have to deal with world prob- 
lems in practice and not merely in theory, as 4 
factor in international politics which, together 
with other nations, determines the fate of peace 
and war in the world. Our ambassadors in in- 
ternational forums and in the capitals of the 
world will encounter conflicting forces and will 
have to adopt decisions dictated by our views 
and the needs of our people and not by the de- 
mands of foreign interests. 

We live in a world that is turbulent and torn 
by real as well as by imaginary differences. We 
will not be able to preserve the existence of our 
state and to accomplish our historic mission if 
we prove incapable of appraising complex ev- 
ents from our own standpoint and along lines 
dictated by our own needs without copying 
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others and being subservient to them. Every 
people is linked to the various forces in the world 
politically, economically, and intellectually. We 
must be a part of the wide world without being 
subservient to anyone, politically, economically, 
or intellectually. Seeing things from our own 
perspective, judging according to our own con- 
science, determining our own way, in the light 
of our historic needs, to the accomplishment of 
our historic vision, which is universalist in char- 
acter but which we must reach along roads dif- 
fering from those of other peoples—these must 
be our aims. Our path toward a socialist order is 
inconceivable without the ingathering of the dis- 
persion and reclamation of the wastes of our 


land. 


WE NEED more than moral and intellectual 
independence. We must also win our economic 
independence. Let us not deceive ourselves into 
believing that with the establishment of our 
state and the demonstration of our ability to 
defend it we have also secured our full indepen- 
dence. Without economic independence there 
can exist no firm foundation for an independent 
country. Moreover, we will not attain the in- 
gathering of the dispersed or a socialist order 
without economic independence. 

During the past year, fifteen times as many 
immigrants entered Israel as did during an aver- 
age year under the British mandate, and I do not 
believe that immigration has yet reached its 
peak. Two hundred thousand immigrants a 
year is not the maximum. But we must not 
forget for a minute that even though two hun- 
dred thousand came in, they have not yet been 
absorbed. The integration of two hundred thou- 
sand requires at least $500 million dollars a year, 
the construction of 60-70 thousand new dwell- 
ings and the establishment of 12-15 thousand 
farm units. Our government will be unable to 
accomplish this with its own means. Its entire 
income and possessions will not suffice. 


There exists still another difficulty. Our small, 
young state imports commodities of all kinds 
worth three times as much as are exported. (The 
unfavorable balance each month amounts to 3 
million pounds.) If we do not become econom- 
ically independent we will reach a stage of total 
bankruptcy, or we will become enslaved eco- 
nomically to foreign capitalists or foreign states. 
The only solution lies in large-scale increase in 
our productive potential—agricultural and in- 
dustrial development—through an increase of the 
productivity of labor, utilization of the best and 
most modern production methods, which will 
increase our exports and reduce prices. In this 
manner we will reduce our dependence on im- 
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ports and foreign capital, attract capital invest- 
ments, and raise our capacity for house con- 
struction, industrial and agricultural expansion, 
and sustain a higher standard of living. Should 
we fail to raise our productive capacity and re- 
duce prices, we will not be able to absorb the im- 
migrants and we will not be independent. 


AN AUSTERITY program is thus a temporary 
necessity. We had to resort to it in order to 
combat war-time inflation and to lower prices. 
We want to lower prices, not the living stand- 
ard. Our fundamental aim is to bring about a 
gradual and constant rise in the standard of liv- 
ing. We must attain a high standard of living 
if we wish to attain the ingathering of the dis- 
persion, if Israel is to attract people not only 
from impoverished lands. The majority of those 
Jews who have survived the catastrophe live in 
prosperous and developed countries. We will 
not attain a full ingathering of the dispersion 
without them, but they will not come merely 
because of ideological reasons or under the in- 
fluence of moral suasion. They will come if at- 
tracted by our independence and the wealth of 
our material and spiritual existence. We have 
no intention of competing with the poverty and 
cheap labor of our Arab neighbors. We want to 
compete with rich and developed countries, re- 
lying on our productive capacities, our art and 
technology, our intellectual and cultural attain- 
ments, and the high standards of our material 
and spiritual life. 

We will take root in this part of the world 
only as a result of high culture. Our security 
as well as our culture are dependent on maxi- 
mum productive capacity, a high degree of pro- 
ductivity and the greatest measure of scientific 
attainments. We must attain the highest qual- 
ity and the maximum creativity in our labors. 
Otherwise we will fail in our task of absorbing 
hundreds of thousands of newcomers and re- 
claiming the 20 million dunams of land now in 
our possession. 


FROM its inception our movement has stimu- 
lated the constructive revolutionary force of 
khalutziut, which led to our successes thus far. 
There can be no more dangerous error than the 
silly talk that after the establishment of the state 
we no longer need pioneering effort, and such 
pioneering colonization forms as the kibbutz 
and moshav have been outmoded. 

Through the establishment of the state we 
have created a mighty instrument which we 
formerly lacked. Hitherto we had but two in- 
struments: the Histadrut and the Zionist organ- 
ization. We have performed wonders with the 
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aid of these two instruments. Now we have cre- 
ated another instrument whose potentialities ex- 
ceed anything we had before. But it would be a 
fatal error to assume that with the force of the 
state alone, with its legislative setup and govern- 
ment apparatus, we will not reach our goals. 

We have witnessed frightening examples of 
states to the North, South, and East. These gov- 
ernments possess no less power than we do, yet 
how pitiful is the condition of their population, 
army, and economy. Government apparatus 
cannot achieve everything. The value of self- 
government need not be underestimated, but 
the state cannot command the youth in this 
country, or the youth in France and Morocco, 
to come to colonize the wastelands. Statehood 
will avail us nothing if we do not arouse and 
foster khalutziut in this country and in the 
Diaspora. r 

We have suffered a great calamity. The reser- 
voir of our pioneering forces has been annihil- 
ated. European Jewry has been destroyed. But 
it would be erroneous to state that only the Jews 
of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, and Galicia pos- 
sessed the traits requisite for khalutziut. It would 
be false to maintain that such potentialities are 
entirely lacking among Jews of America or Mor- 
rocco. 

The first khalutz organization of our time 
was organized not in Lithuania but in the 
United States. Thousands of khalutzim and 
fighters came to us from America during and 
after the world war. I do not agree that the Jews 
of Algiers, Tunisia, Turkey, and Yemen lack 
the traits characteristic of the Jews of Poland, 
Lithuania, or other European countries. Europ- 
ean Jewry has not always been of a pioneering 
nature either. There was a time when Zionism 
in these countries had no more of the pioneering 
spirit in it than Zionism in the United States. 
Immgrants of the Second and Third Aliyah, 
among them sons and daughters of Zionist par- 
ents, will tell you that they came to Eretz Israel 
against the will of their parents, even when these 
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were Zionists. Much labor and energy was in- 
vested in these countries before the khalutz 
movement prospered. There is no ground for 
assuming that Jewish youth in Morocco, Persia, 
and even in South and North America cannot 
be trained to the idea of khalutziut. This year 
we saw the wonderful youth that came to fight 
in the ranks of Israel’s army of defense. 


Though much is being said about the crisis in 
the ranks of the kibbutzim and in the khalutz 
movement, I do not know how much truth 
there is in this talk. But even if they are under- 
going a difficult period as a result of the shake- 
up and the tension of the war time, the sources 
of khalutziut have not dried up, and collectives 
as well as cooperatives especially now are faced 
with opportunities formerly non-existent, as a 
result of the new mass immigration and large- 
scale opportunities for colonization. Since the 
State of Israel was established, pioneering colon- 
ization forms entered into a period of exception- 
al opportunities. 

The state cannot command khalutziut, but it 
has in its possession a mighty instrument where- 
with to aid the khalutz movement. The State 
can obligate—and I believe that it will do so— 
every boy and girl without exception, whether 
in city or village, rich or poor, child of workers 
or of business people, to spend a specified time 
in agricultural training. The State can—and | 
believe that it will—obligate every boy and girl 
to learn a trade. The State cannot command 
those who have such agricultural training to 
settle in Elath or Ein Gedi. Only the labor 
movement can achieve this. But the State can 
help the labor movement. The State cannot 
compel young people to choose agriculture as 
their mode of living, but it can be a mighty fac- 
tor in directing them and the new immigration 
toward agriculture. The labor settlements must 
place themselves at the service of the State in its 
efforts to bring this about. 

Two bodies have already done something in 
this direction the collectives and the coopera- 
tive settlements. But this is not enough. It is 
not enough to help the immigrants settle in the 
abandoned Arab villages, or to introduce them 
into existing collectives. We are confronted with 
scores of thousands of newcomiers who must be 
directed to agriculture, and we have the prob- 
lem of the immense waste lands—not only the 
small areas of the existing settlements. 

If the Zionist organization, which had no leg- 
islative power and which was hampered by the 
laws of a foreign and hostile power, could bring 
about the existing colonization in cooperation 
with pioneering Palestine labor, there is no reason 
to doubt that a partnership of the government 
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and the settlements will succeed in directing the 
new immigrants to the broad areas in our pos- 
session. Such a development will also increase 
the attraction of the existing settlements of all 
forms and will enhance their manpower reserve. 


Tue revolutionary political change of the 
past year and the new instruments which they 
have forged have not outdated previous institu- 
tions and methods. On the contrary, the ‘exist- 
ing institutions must now redouble their pio- 
neering efforts and their productivity in order 
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to accomplish the redoubled tasks of which the 
pioneers had dreamed but had not believed that 
they would live to see in reality. 


We have had the privilege of witnessing the 
beginning of our historic revolution. The strug- 
gles and efforts of our generation have brought 
us thus far, and I believe that this generation is 
justified in believing that it is capable of bring- 
ing this task to a conclusion, and that the vision 
which was cherished from the early days of our 
movement will be attained in our days. 


Israel's International Position 
by Aubrey Eban 


Wt HAVE BEEN CONSCIOUS through- 
out. the past year of the profound anxiety 
and interest with which the Jewish communities 
throughout the world have attended Israel’s 
arduous struggle for international recognition. 
The year was not poor in high moments. It wit- 
nessed the great epic of Israel’s military defense 
against converging and overwhelming aggres- 
sion. It sought a fully articulated and coherent 
structure of parliamentary democracy, conjured 
up out of the very chaos and disintegration of 
the mandatory regime. It has witnessed the 
moving spectacle of Jewish ingathering of the 
battered remnants of our people whom the hol- 
ocaust has spared. 

Yet side by side with these prominent aspects 
of Israel’s fight for survival and independence, 
there has been the spectacular advance toward 
international consolidation, and the instinct of 
our people has rightly regarded this struggle as 
the one of the main historic elements of the 
episodes of the past year... . Beginning with 
Herzl’s journeys across Europe, running through 
the Balfour Declaration and the mandate, right 
up to the time of the General Assembly’s resol- 
ution, it has been recognized that international 
recognition is a primary objective in the Zion- 
ist struggle... . 

_ In our own contemporary crisis, the historic 
importance which the genius of Zionist history 
always attached to the factor of international 
recognition was reinforced by two circum- 
stances: In the first place, the mandate, whereby 








Tue following articles by Aubrey Eban, Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan, and Hayim Greenberg are ex- 
cerpted from addresses delivered at the National 
Assembly for Labor Israel, held in New York 
from June 20-22, 1949. 


Jewish political initiative was confined along 
one sole and single channel, led us through dead- 
lock into a blind alley. It was obvious that noth- 
ing else than the international conscience itself 
could liberate us from those dark vistas of con- 
a 

The second circumstance which lent special 
significance to the international aspects of our 
work was the fact that the United Nations, by 
a unique act of judgment, became itself the 
sponsor and champion of Jewish independence. 
Once it had accepted the fundamental premise 
that the Jewish people belonged in the interna- 
tional community, the United Nations never 
turned aside from that principle. Whatever the 
hesitations, the equivocations, the shifts and de- 
vices which were resorted to in the application 
of that principle, the principle itself remained 
firm; and with consistency, too little apprecia- 
ted, the General Assembly, time and time again, 
refused to give its endorsement either to propo- 
sals of trusteeship, which would have postponed 
Jewish independence, or to such territorial lim- 
itations as would make of that independence a 
mere sham. 

Last month the whole of that process was 
crowned with success. It was not simply the 
climax of our efforts in the past few weeks. It 
should not even be regarded as the crowning 
achievement of a process that began two years 
ago, when the Palestine problem was first sub- 
mitted to the process of international judgment. 
It was rather the consummation of a principle 
that had been held as primary and essential to 
Zionism for fifty years, ever since the quest for 
international recognition became the primary 
objective of the founder of our movement. 


It was therefore a significent event when we 
. . . 
were able last ‘month to raise the Star of David 
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in the honored circle which symbolizes the com- 
mon unity and aspiration of civilized mankind. 


Our opponents from every quarter in the 
Christian and Moslem world displayed great 
zeal and tenacity in attempting to prevent that 
achievement. The very energy and devotion 
that they displayed to prevent Israel’s accession 
to international equality should be regarded by 
us as a tribute to the importance of that event. 

There were those in our own ranks who 
doubted whether the hazards of international 
equality could be safely undertaken. There were 
those who urged us not to seek the assumption 
of that responsibility or the achievement of that 
privilege. There were those who advocated that 
we should rather emulate the neutrality of 


Switzerland, the security of Switzerland—of a - 


Switzerland without the Alps and a Switzer- 
land not living at peace through the age-old 
acquiescence of its neighbors, but living in a 
state of conflict with its immediate environ- 
ment, over no less an issue than its own very ex- 
istence. It was in such circumstances that we 
were urged not to seek the shelter and the pro- 
tection of the Charter and to throw ourselves 
adrift in a juridical vacuum, hoping that the 
mass sympathies which Jewish freedom evoked 
would suffice to aid us in the event of attack. 
This counsel amounted to advising Israel to re- 
main the object of international pressures, with- 
out assuming the full status of international 
equality. 
. As you know, the Government of Israel rejec- 
ted this counsel. I hope that every Govern- 
ment of Israel will always reject any advice 
that rests upon hesitancy, upon timidity, and 
upon a pessimistic estimate of the creative ca- 
pacities that repose within the Jewish people. 
We were, of course, quite conscious that in 
this final advance to full international status, 
we were not merely celebrating a victory of 
prestige, moving and poignant as the occasion 
must have been to anyone with historical imag- 
ination. Of course, we were not merely assum- 
ing privilege; of course, we were advancing 
towards enlarged responsibility. Why is it that 
the declaration of Israel’s independence estab- 
lishes our foreign policy firmly upon the found- 
ations of the United Nations? Why is it that 
the Prime Minister’s declaration, upon which 
the Cabinet received parliamentary confidence, 
stresses as the primary objective of Israel’s for- 
eign policy the exercise of responsibility within 
and through the United Nations? In the first 
place, precisely because our very neutrality de- 
mands a close adherence to the United Nations, 
because Israel refuses to join any bloc of states 
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directed against any other bloc of states, it must 
be in constant search of platforms and environ- 
ments in which both the two worlds are repre- 
sented on an equal plane, platforms upon which 
it can seek avenues of cooperation, in principle 
and action, with both great sections of the in- 
ternational family. 


The second reason was that the founders of 
Israel were aware in the very hour of their or- 
deal of the universal aspect of Zionism. Our 
movement has always had a deeply national 
background and purpose. It has always been 
conscious that Zionism also has a social aspect 
and that in building a state it is not immaterial 
what kind of state we build. But a third elem- 
ent of the Zionist ideal has invariably been a 
sense of universal participation in the great 
movements of progress, which comprehend not 
merely Israel and the Jewish people but the 
whole of peace-loving mankind. 

In the stress of our harsh struggle for our 
very survival, it was necessary to emphasize the 
purely national aspects of our endeavor and the 
social consequences of that struggle, and there- 
fore the concept of Israel amongst nations had 
to be, to some extent, subordinated, but it can 
never possibly be forgotten. Zionism has al- 
ways upheld the doctrine of Jewish collective 
equality. A consequence of that doctrine is that 
Israel is a collective, political unit and has its 
full duty, its full responsibility and full capacity 
of contributing to international life. 

A third element which binds Israel’s foreign 
policy to the international tribunal is the very 
fact that Zionism is in its very essence an ad- 
vance toward responsibility, not an attempt to 
escape it. Either you are a state or you are not 
a state, but if you decide to assume statehood, 
then together with the emblems, the freedom, 
the symbols, of statehood, you must accept the 
responsibilities thereof. And just as citizenship 
within a community argues a duty of full par- 
ticipation in the national life, so the capacity 
of statehood requires full participation in the 
life of the international community Therefore, 
to shirk or to evade responsibility in pursuit of 
illusory ease would have been against the entire 
psychological momentum of Zionism, which has 
been a dynamic and steady advance toward the 
assumption of ever wider and deeper respon- 
sibilities. 

A fourth reason is that we must seek a forum 
in which we are partners, not merely with the 
two main elements in the international scene, 
but within which we also sit side by side with 
our regional environment; and for many years, 
until the scars of conflict are healed and until 
the Arab world recognizes Israel as a partnef 
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in its destiny, the United Nations may be the 
only forum in which we sit together with them 
as equal partners in the transaction of interna- 
tional business and in pursuit of social and re- 
gional cooperation. 


Ir sHOULD be obvious that the juridical rec- 
ognition of Israel does not of itself constitute 
a solution of the residual problems of the war. 
The fact that Israel is a member of the United 
Nations does not mean that, within the United 
Nations itself and on the part of its main gov- 
ernments, there will not be renewed and increas- 
ing pressure, no longer for undermining the basic 
fact for Israel’s existence, but for curtailing our 
state and hampering its consolidation. Although 
the civilized world has reconciled itself to the 
existence of a State of Israel, it has not yet re- 
conciled itself to the existence of the State of 
Israel that we envisage. It has not reconciled 
itself to our full territorial integrity. It has not 
reconciled itself to Israel’s demographic unity, 
which is an essential condition both of its own 
progress and of its harmonious relations with 
its environment. The civilized world has not 
yet reconciled itself to organic attachment by 
geography and law of the City of Jerusalem to 
Israel. Therefore, along each of these open chan- 
nels, we may expect an increasing momentum 
of pressure—increasingly largely for psycho- 
logical motives. 


WE ARE at the moment in a crisis of the con- 
ciliation effort. The difficulties we face are illu- 
strated by the fact that the press of the world 
represents the present deadlock as arising either 
solely or chiefly through Israel’s intransigeance. 
But let us quite briefly examine how the parties 
stand in relation to the main elements of that 
conciliation effort. 

The General Assembly in Paris resolved upon 
conciliation in a resolution that had four, main 
elements. First there was the overriding and 
compelling duty upon the parties to make con- 
tact with each other for the negotiation of a 
comprehensive settlement of all questions out- 
standing between them. That is the center and 
the crux of the call which the General Assembly 
issued last year. 

Secondly, there is the expression of certain 
principles with relation to the holy places and 
to such United Nations control as provided for 
the protection of those places and of access 
thereto. It is no accident that the December 
11th resolution declines to use the word “‘inter- 
nationalization.” 

Thirdly, there is a directive to extend the 
scope of the armistice agreement, in order to 
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negotiate a final territorial settlement. Notice 
that in that directive the territorial negotiation 
is to be free and unfettered, to have no founda- 
tion or ‘contact with previous resolutions of the 
General Assembly, and is related to nothing, to 
nothing at all except the results of the armistice 
agreement when concluded. 

Fourthly, there is a single paragraph in the 
context of a resolution requiring a general peace 
settlement, and in it the General Assembly laid 
down certain principles regarding the repatria- 
tion, resettlement, and compensation of refu- 
gees. The General Assembly has never adopted 
a resolution about refugees. It adopted a resolu- 
tion about peace, and one of the elements in 
that effort at a final peace settlement is the in- 
junction to seek a settlement of the refugee 
question. 

How then do we stand on each of those issues? 

With regard to the General Assembly’s direc- 
tive to conclude a peace settlement by negotia- 
tion and agreement, that is precisely what Israel 
has agreed, and what the Arab states have stub- 
bornly refused, to do. Let it be understood that 
Israel is in compliance and the Arab states are 
in defiance of the main and central objective 
of the General Assembly’s resolution; but while 
defying the basic objective of that resolution, 
the Arabs nevertheless seek to benefit from one 
of the isolated provisions with regard to Jeru- 
salem. The Government of Israel has offered 
the institution of an international regime, con- 
cerned exclusively with the protection of the 
holy places. At no point does the Assembly’s 
resolution mention any requirement of an in- 
ternational regime, except in close association 
with the task and objective of protecting the 
holy places and access thereto. 

The Arab government which happens to be 
in possession of 95 percent of the holy places, 
and yet appears to be immune from the atten- 
tions of pontifical utterances and encyclicals, 
has refused to give any such guarantee that it 
will make over to the international community 
the full responsibility for the protection of holy 
places. The Security Council is at this moment 
debating an Argentinian resolution proposing 
that twelve states, including Transjordan, 
should be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations. I am waiting with the keenest anxiety 
to see what a Transjordanian representative will 
do, when and if he is dragged into the political 
committee to satisfy the General Assembly of 
his attitude toward internationalization of the 
holy places, as a condition for the admission of 
his country to membership in the international 
community. 

On refugees, Israel’s total proposals for a peace 
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settlement involve a major contribution to the 
solution of that problem, for if those territorial 
proposals were accepted, the largest and most 
destitute concentration of refugees would be- 
come the responsibility of the Israeli Govern- 
ment. In addition, prompted by humanitarian 
considerations, the Government of Israel has 
made provision for the reuniting of families, has 
accepted responsibility for compensation for 
lands abandoned, and has accepted certain other 
provisions relating to the welfare of the Arab 
community. 

Against this, what contribution has been of- 
fered from the Arab side? Nothing, nothing 
at all; not a single constructive suggestion; not 
the slightest offer of cooperation; not even an 
attitude of integrity and cooperation in the ad- 
ministration of United Nations relief. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to exagger- 
ate the degree of deadlock existing on the ref- 
ugee question. It is not necessary to exaggerate 
that deadlock, because certain propositions are 
held in common by all responsible quarters. First, 
we find agreement everywhere that the solution 
of this problem must be sought against the 
background of rehabilitation in the entire Near 
East, with each country making its contribu- 
tion to the extent that its economy and security 
interests allow. Secondly, it has never been ques- 
tioned that Israel will make its proper contribu- 
tion within the context of a peace settlement. 
Thirdly, there is a growing understanding in 
_ many quarters that the Arab states, which were 
solely responsible for creating this problem by 
their reckless invasion, should play a prominent 
part in its solution. You cannot set fire to a 
house and refuse to take an honorable share in 
putting out the flames. 

These three principles should give a sufficient 
basis for the formulation of constructive plans, 
in which the refugee issue will no longer be used 
for imposing an illegitimate burden on Israel’s 
delicate economy and security positions, but 
will rather be envisaged as an incentive to con- 
structive regional cooperation throughout the 
Middle East. It goes without saying that inter- 
national assistance will be indispensable to the 
implementation of such schemes and that the 
establishment of peaceful relations between Is- 
rael and its neighbors is an urgent necessity. If 
the worst miseries caused by Arab states in pro- 
claiming their war are to be swiftly relieved, we 
cannot believe that an approach on these region- 
al lines will fail indefinitely to produce a solu- 
tion. The missing link in that chain is the re- 
fusal of the Arab states so far to assume their 
due share of responsibility for a problem which 
their own action has created. 
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ENOuGH has been said to indicate that the vital 
interests of Israel’s security and consolidation 
have not ceased to be a matter of international 
discussion, but that the acquisition of the status 
of UN membership was timely, for it may be 
that the most perilous attack upon Israel’s vital 
interests upon the international scene is yet to 
come.... Yet we are no longer free to concen- 
trate Jewish political attention exclusively upon 
our own affairs. What happened when Israel was 
admitted to membership in the United Nations 
was that the great hour of testing had come. 
The universal conceptions of Israel’s prophecy 
are now put to the test of everyday application 
in the intricate issues of international relations 
and fundamental human rights. What of Jew- 
ish ethics? What has the Jewish tradition, what 
has the unique Jewish social experience to say 
upon each and every one of the problems which 
agitate the peace of the world and which mark 
the struggle of our generation for a better and 


fuller life? 


Israel’s policy within the United Nations will 
be based upon international cooperation, dem- 
ocratic principle, and regional cooperation. 
Little enough has to be said of the first two, 
Nobody needs to ask where Israel stands on the 
fundamental issues of international peace. There 
is no people in the world that is more tormented 
and torn asunder by the horrors of war than 
Israel, with its hostages to fortune in every 
country of the world and with its own geogra- 
phical position set in the context of a sensitive 
strategic environment. 


Nor, I think, should it be necessary for any- 
one to ask how Israel regards the greatest use of 
democratic principle. We, least of any people, 
can be neutral between the lingering ghosts of 
totalitarianism and the reviving spirit of dem- 
ocratic government. There is another aspect of 
international life in which the democratic prin- 
ciple will be put to the test, for, increasingly, 
the question of fundamental human rights, of 
individual freedom, is coming under the scrv- 
tiny of international opinion. Less and less can 
any country tolerate abuses and oppressions 
within its own frontiers, in the hope that the 
principle of sovereign equality will protect it 
from the criticism of the world as a whole. 
Fewer and fewer become the countries which 
can withstand the hostile glare of international 
public opinion. Surely the unprecedented mar- 
tyrdom of six million dead, surely this unique 
experience must have left Israel with a sharpened 
sense of the sanctity of the individual, with 4 
deep and abiding concern for fundamental hv- 
man rights, with a horror and revulsion against 
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every form of religious, racial, or political dis- 
crimination. 

It is of the third aspect of our international 
task, the question of regional cooperation, that 
| would speak to you in my few concluding 
minutes, By this I mean the identification of 
Israel with the genuine interests of the Middle 
East. There is much in the Arab world with 
which we cannot be asociated. We cannot be 
associated with those conceptions of government 
which rest upon personal autocracy, which re- 
gard government as a privilege and not as a 
responsibility. We cannot be associated with 
that disparity between the crushing squalor of 
the many and the extravagant luxury of the 
few. We look with sympathy but with aversion 
upon the poverty, the endemic disease, the lit- 
eracy, the ignorance which ravage the somber 
life of the common man throughout the Near 
East. Israel will not assimilate itself to any of 
those patterns, but wherever we see in the Near 
East a genuine impulse for liberation or for 
social improvement, Israel will stand side by side 
with that impulse. It is therefore not an acci- 
dent that we seized the opportunity, imposed 
by the debate on Italy’s colonies, to identify our- 
selves with the impulse of liberation and eman- 
cipation from foreign rule that continues to 
surge up amongst the Arabic speaking peoples. 
Nor shall we be found wanting in any of those 
movements under international auspices which 
address themselves to the reform of economic 
and social conditions in that area. Surely we 
must rise from any such deliberation with the 
conviction that there are no international prob- 
lems which are not Jewish problems and which 
are not Israel’s problems. 

Some of us attempted a few months ago to 
find refuge in the comfortable assurance that 
we could safely be unnoticed and anonymous 
in the many problems which do not affect Israel. 
I now ask myself, after the experience of two 
short weeks, where are the international prob- 
lems that do not affect Israel? Does the issue 
of Franco Spain not affect Israel, the issue of 
whether the relics of Nazism shall be welcomed 
into the international family? Is it of no inter- 
est to Israel by what principles the non-self- 
governing territories of this world are to be 
parcelled out, whether they are to be divided 
in accordance with the strategic interests of 
great powers, or whether their allocation is to 
be governed by the interests of their inhabitants 
and by the impulse of national liberation? 

Is it of no interest to Israel whether Indians 
and Negroes are mistreated in South Africa? 
If that is of no interest to us, then presumably 
it is of no interest to Israel whether Jews are 
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persecuted or hounded in any country of the 
world. For if you argue that the international 
community has no right of intervention on be- 
half of conscience when minority groups are 
persecuted, what becomes of the conception of 
the Jewish state as the champion of the rights 
and the equality of the Jewish people every- 
where? Is the Berlin question of no interest to 
Israel, whether the world is going to explode in 
a vast atomic bombardment, with Israel as per- 
haps one of the first victims in the strategic 
arena, or whether the counsels of mediation and 
conciliation are to prevail? 

Let us then freely acknowledge that this Is- 
rael is a small nation, but a great and large peo- 
ple, sensitive to every international current and 
the heir to a tradition which imposes strict duties 
and obligations upon it in its conduct of its 
affairs. ... 


THE question is what American Jewry, espe- 
cially that part of American Jewry that calls it- 
self progressive, both in the general political sense 
and in the Jewish sense, what has it got to say in 
all this? American Jewry has contributed much 
to the growth and the survival of Israel. It has 
contributed political influence; it has contributed 
financial resources in the great hour of the Jew- 
ish struggle for survival. It contributed men for 
defense, but contributed them, I understand, on 
a purely temporary and provisional basis. The 
question is whether there is any other contribu- 
tion that Israel may justifiably expect of Amer- 
ican Jewry? I say there is another contribution 
and that is the complete identification of a rea- 
sonable proportion of its manhood and woman- 
hood in the upbuilding of Israel. 

Let not immigration be considered solely in its 
negative aspects. Let us not regard Israel as a 
place to which people go because they are driven. 
Let us think of Israel as a place to which people 
go, not because they are driven, but because they 
are drawn, because the positive challenge and at- 
traction of constructing a new society has a 
greater appeal than to linger amongst the flesh- 
pots of already constructed societies. That is a 
conception that has made little or no progress in 
American Zionist life. 

Where are the people, especially the young 
people, who have made the supreme gesture of 
identification and allegiance? Certainly, for the 
great mass of your movement it is necessary to 
integrate your association with Israel into the 
dominant pattern of American life. But will 
there not be a chosen minority which will embark 
upon the contrary process, who will take with 
them their American heritage, their experience 
of democratic forms, and wholly integrate that 
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into a pattern of Israeli life and of Israeli alleg- 
iance, cutting all their moorings adrift, to advo- 
cate something in the American tradition itself? 
For this country was founded and established by 
those who did cast aside the attachments and ties 
of their previous environments and who merged 
themselves completely into the loyalties and al- 
legiance of a new culture, of which they were 
the builders and the pioneers. I have no hesitation 
in saying that Israel needs the talent of American 
Jewish youth. It needs it for its defense; it needs 
it for its economic enterprises and initiative; it 
needs it for the grave tasks in government, dip- 
lomacy, and administration, with which we are 
now taxed in a context of inadequate trained 
manpower. 

I feel that if this stream, however small num- 
erically, could be thrown out by your movement 
across the Atlantic, and if this, the most direct 
and essential form of contribution, were to come 


A Program for 


by Mordecai 


yp Abon ZIONISM rightly occupies a leading 
position in the Zionist movement, because 
it provided a greater share of the leadership 
and man-power for the construction and defense 
of Israel than any other type of Zionism. Out- 
side Israel, it has been most articulate in its ide- 
ology, most idealistic in its appeal, and most ac- 
tive culturally. These achievements of Labor 
Zionism render its future course of decisive im- 
portance for the fate of Jewry, both in Israel and 
in the Diaspora. It is no exaggeration to say that 
of all the groups of Jewry in this country, the 
American Labor Zionists are the ones who will 
cast the deciding vote for the ultimate survival 
or submergence of American Jewry. Labor 
Zionists in this country must now make up their 
minds whether their only concern should be to 
help Israel live, or whether they should also be 
concerned with helping American Jewry live. 


If the choice American Labor Zionism must 
make is not to be arbitrary, it will have to derive 
from the basic idea which underlies Zionism in 
general, and Labor Zionism in particular. There 
are two Zionisms. One is campaign Zionism. 
That is the Zionism expounded in campaigns for 
funds, and promulgated in the political struggle 
to secure a foothold in Palestine. It appeals to 
our sympathy for the homeless Jews who have 
managed to survive the horrors of the concen- 
tration camps and the gas chambers. It demands 
the fulfillment of solemn promises and sacred 
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from American Jewry to Israel, we shall haye 
seen the full completion in the accomplishment 
of your Zionist duty. It is not for me to suggest 
how such a spirit can be engendered, but nobody 
in Israel doubts that that contribution is neces- 
sary. Immigration cannot be measured purely 
in quantitative terms. In those terms it is blessed. 
ly adequate, but in qualitative terms, in terms of 
maintaining the cultural and intellectual levels 
which it had even previously attained, let alone 
the task of developing those standards still far- 
ther—for that task the present immigration does 
not provide an adequate solution. There, then, is 
something which you can fulfill. The American 
Jewish community, in all its branches, has gone 
forward with the Government of Israel toward 
the successes of this past epic year. Let us con- 
tinue to go forward toward the achievement, the 
opportunity, and the glory that awaits us upon 
future horizons. 


Labor Zionists 


M. Kaplan 


pledges made by the nations to provide a haven 
of refuge for the most persecuted of all peoples. 
On the platform of campaign Zionism, all Jews, 
of the most diverse religious, economic, and s0- 
cial views, can easily unite. 


THE OTHER is the revolutionary Zionism of 
Pinsker, Herzl, Akhad Ha-Am, and Ben Gurion. 
It represents a definite break with the tradition- 
al conception of the status of the Jews as suffer- 
ing exile for their sins and as condemned to en- 
dure exile until the advent of the Messiah. The 
rejection of that status of the Jews is part of 
the rejection of the entire traditional ideology 
concerning the world, human life, and God. 

That second Zionism is the most dynamic ex- 
pression of Jewish secularism. It is Jewish, in 
the sense that its objective is the reconstruction 
of Jewish life. It seeks to perpetuate Jewish life 
as a creative force in relation to the non-Jewish 
world, as well as in the relation to the individual 
Jew. If revolutionary Zionism is also secularist, 
it is such not in the sense of being either mat- 
erialistic or atheistic, for it could not be either 
and yet be Jewish. The very desire to resurrect 
the Jewish people implies a passionate faith in 
spiritual forces which are negated by material- 
ism and atheism. Who but ardent believers in 
the power of the spirit would stubbornly have 
refused the Uganda offer? The possibility of 
obtaining Eretz Israel seemed then as remote 4 
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the millennium, and, even if near at hand, 
amounted to the acquisition of a swampy de- 
nuded wilderness and a coastland of arid dunes. 

This revolutionary Zionism is secularist, first, 
in that it refuses to subscribe to the traditional 
belief that man’s self-fulfillment is possible only 
in another sphere of reality, or only in a world 
which is not subject to the limitations of phy- 
sical and human nature. On the contrary, it 
afirms that this world, with all its imperfec- 
tions, must be made the scene of man’s salvation. 

Secondly, it is secularist in that it refuses to 
subscribe to the traditional belief that redemp- 
tion, whether collective or individual, must be 
left to God, and that man’s part consists in pas- 
sive waiting. Zionism, as a philosophy of life, 
counters this belief with the conviction that 
fot redemption to come about, man must take 
the initiative in creating the social and political 
conditions which are essential to it. 

Thirdly, it is secularist in that it breaks with 
the traditional conception of the Jewish polity, 
or social structure, as divinely ordained. Accord- 
ing to that conception, all authority is derived 
from God through the Torah, and only those 
who are duly ordained or recognized as experts 
in the knowledge of the Torah, and who sub- 
scribe to its teachings and ordinances, have the 
last word in all questions of conduct and faith. 
Zionism, which is a reconstruction of the Jew- 
ish people and its life, is nothing less than the 
democratization of Judaism. It insists on vest- 
ing all authority in the masses of the Jewish 
people. That authority they transfer, as a mat- 
ter of free consent, to those whom they regard 
as expert in understanding their needs and cap- 
able of helping them live happily and with 


dignity. 


LaBor ZIONISM, in addition to accepting 
these elements of Jewish secularism, has gone 
one step farther. It has consistently taken into 
account a principle often overlooked in the pur- 
suit of high ideals, the principle that one cannot 
separate means from ends. Those associated with 
Labor Zionism have recognized from the very 
beginning that an Eretz Israel built by methods 
of exploitation could not become a home for 
the Jews. They realized that any economic 
structure built on the ignorance and poverty of 
the native population would inevitably prevent 
the Jewish settlers from taking root in the land. 

The early pioneers in the movement became 
aware of the folly of such a course through the 
unparalleled hardships they suffered in their 
effort to establish a Jewish working class in Pal- 
estine. Experience proved to them the obstacles 
they encountered could be successfully over- 
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come only bu such inherently ethical expedients 
as cooperative organization and the “religion of 
labor.” That fact does not detract from their 
achievement. The ability to make a virtue of 
a costly necessity that leads to constructive re- 
sults presupposes a leaning to virtue. Had the 
Zionist pioneers not been obsesssed by an abhor- 
rence of exploitation, they might have found 
other methods of circumventing the hardships 
of colonization than the ethical ones they resor- 
ted to. If, on the other hand, they had given up 
their European standard of living in order to 
compete successfully with cheap fellaheen labor, 
they would have laid the foundation of a Jewish 
State that would be on the same low level of 
material civilization as the present Arab States. 

Thus out of a meticulous regard for the prin- 
ciple that the means determine the end, Labor 
Zionism has succeeded in translating Zionism 
into a deliberate attempt to combine the high 
ethical purpose of justice and cooperation, de- 
rived from the Jewish prophetic tradition, with 
the striving for the high standard of living, 
which is the product of Western civilization. 
That kind of social pioneering in building a 
country is without parallel in moral adventure. 
No other civilization, not even the Anglo-Saxon 
at its spiritual best, can point to anything equal. 
That achievement would not have been possible 
without the moral and financial support of the 
Zionist movement, in general, and Diaspora 
Labor Zionism, in particular. 

Though the situation to which Labor Zionists 
have sought to apply the prophetic purpose and 
the Western form was mainly life in Eretz Israel, 
their own life as Jews here and elsewhere has 
been enriched through their efforts. Their con- 
tact with the achievements of the cooperative 
labor movement in Eretz Israel has led to the 
cultivation of Jewish cultural and ethical values 
in the Diaspora. It has given meaning and pur- 
pose to their own identity as Jews in a non- 
Jewish environment. 


Ir GoEs without saying that the establishment 
of the State of Israel has augmented Labor Zion- 
ism’s responsibility during the next few years 
for devoting all available resources and abilities 
to the process of nation-building in Israel. It 
dare not permit any slowdown in the immigra- 
tion and settlement of Jews who knock at the 
gates of Israel. But as Labor Zionists, we must 
also begin to give thought to our future as Jews 
in the Diaspora. The more provision we make 
for such a future, the more energy we shall lay 
up for the long pull that stratches ahead in Eretz 
Israel. 

We must realize that the establishment of the 
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State of Israel has created conditions which have 
rendered unworkable many of the concepts and 
values of the Zionist movement, whether Gen- 
eral or Laborite. It has also given rise to prob- 
lems which can no longer be left in abeyance. 


The adoption of the term “Israel” for a cit- 
izen of the State of Israel necessitates a definition 
of that term in relation to the term “Jew.” Mos- 
lems and Christians can also be Israelis. The 
“State of Israel,” though established by Jews, 
and predominantly Jewish in culture and social 
institutions, cannot be identical in meaning 
with the concept “Jewish State.” If Israel were 
a Jewish State in the broadest sense, it could 
compromise the civic status of Jews in other 
countries, by implying that they were also its 
nationals. Also implied in the use of these terms 
is a question of what we believe should be the 
future of Jewry in the Diaspora, whether we 
should seek to keep it alive, or let it be absorbed 
by the majority populations. 

The emergence of Israel, instead of silencing 
all doubts as to the feasibility or worthwhileness 
of Jewish survival in the Diaspora, has reen- 
forced both the “survivalists” and the “‘assimil- 
ationists” in their respective contentions. The 
survivalists point to the accession of confidence 
and self-respect which the events in Israel have 
produced, as evidence of the invigorating effect 
which Israel is bound to have on Jewish life 
elsewhere. On the other hand, men like Arthur 
Koestler voice a denial of the possibility of future 
Jewish life in the Diaspora similar to the view 
that many Zionists, particularly the most active 
and zealous among them, have been stressing 
ever since the beginning of Zionism. 

It is, no doubt, possible to advance good argu- 
ments both for and against the likelihood of 
Jewissh group survival in the Diaspora. In the 
final analysis, whatever reasons are advanced 
can be shown to rationalizations of a basic act 
of will. I trust that the urge to survival of the 
Jewish people will impel the leadership of Labor 
Zionism in this country to recognize that there 
is permanently room and need for American 
Jewry. 

Nothing can be more fantistic than to assume 
that a considerable proportion of American Jews 
can be persuaded to migrate to Israel. The Tal- 
mud enunciates the principle that an ordinance 
by which the majority cannot possible abide 
should never be issued. Such an ordinance cre- 
ates an unnecessary sense of guilt. It is destruc- 
tive of peace of mind and of soul. To find fault 
with Jews who are satisfied to make their per- 
manent home outside Israel is to violate that 
sound Talmudic principle. We must count up- 
on having the five million Jews throw in their 
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lot forever with the American nation. That js 
entirely compatible with their continued solid. 
arity with the rest of world Jewry. Were con. 
ditions to become such as to render their stay 
here insecure, it is inconceivable that they would 
be able to look to Israel for greater security, 
For then, we should have nothing less than q 
political and social cataclysm which would make 
the entire world unsafe for Jews. 

American Jews are committed to the process 
of integration into American life and culture, 
Integration, like the three imperialisms so clear- 
ly described by Owen Lattimore in his Situa- 
tion in Asia, is of three types: 1) cumulative 
integration, in which the minority group treats 
itself and is treated as alien, 2) absorptive inte- 
gration, in which the majority group insists that 
the minority group surrender all individuality; 
and 3) incorporative integration, in which min- 
ority group becomes an integral part of the life 
of the majority, without surrendering its indi- 
vidual character. 

Whether American Jews will achieve this in- 
corporative type of integration depends entire- 
ly upon themselves. Those who have been iden- 
tified with Labor Zionism will play a decisive 
role in determining the kind of integration Jews 
wll choose for themselves, whether it is to be 
absorptive or incorporative. 

If Labor Zionists will decide to build a per- 
manent future for American Jewry, they will 
have to engage in the following three point 
program: 


I 


First, they will have to subscribe to the con- 
cept of the Jewish people. That should hence- 
forth be no vague term for an amorphous con- 
glomerate or miscellany. ‘Peoplehood” should 
constitute the accepted and universally recog- 
nized term for the status of Jews within and 
without Israel, whose bond of unity derives 
from a common historic civilization and a de- 
sire to cooperate for their common good. 

The very establishment of Israel has made it 
necessary that those who are to constitute the 
Jewish people enter formally into a covenant 
that would bind them to one another, for bet- 
ter or for worse, into a sacred and everlasting 
fellowship. The Jewry of Israel and the Jewries 
in the Diaspora should solemnly declare them- 
selves one indivisible people united by the tradi- 
tion which has kept us a people hitherto, and 
by the pursuit of common ends, in line with 
the ethical and spiritual intent of that tradition. 

However, something more than covenants of 
formal declarations is necessary to make us into 
a people. Being a people implies that all who are 


so united experience the reality and impact of 
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the spirit of their peoplehood in their daily 
lives. Both reality and impact are transmitted 
through face-to-face associations, which are 
themselves part of larger associations. When a 

le lives in its own land, the very together- 
ness of its members is enough to create the media 
through which the force of its entire being is 
communicated to each individual member. But 
a people that is dispersed, and exists as a multi- 
tude of minorities, either has to be segregated 
from other bonds, or voluntarily formed into 
organic communities, in order to reach the in- 
dividual and make itself felt in his life. 

An organic community is an association of 
human beings who are held together by common 
interests which they inherited from their fore- 
bears and which they wish to transmit to their 
children. The fact that they give primacy to 
the purpose of enhancing their group life ren- 
ders that groug organic. Wherever Jews live 
in sufficient numbers to foster collectively such 
common interests, they should form into an or- 
ganic community. That kind of community 
is indispensable to the maintenance of Jewish 
identity and the fostering of Jewish life in a 
non-Jewish milieu. 


Under modern conditions there must be room 
in an organic Jewish community for Jews of 
differing ideologies, political, economic and re- 
ligious. Jewish secularists, who subscribe to the 
principle of Jewish peoplehood and are vitally 
concerned with the development of the Jewish 
community in Israel, will have to take a leading 
part in the establishment and maintenance of 
Jewish community in the Diaspora, If they are 
kept aloof from the community by the syn- 
agogue Jews, or keep themselves aloof, there 
can be no organic Jewish community in this 
country. Jewish religionists and secularists will 
have to find a common meeting ground for co- 
operation in behalf of, and through, community. 
Such a meeting ground calls for a broadening of 
the concepts of religion and secularism. 

In so far as organic communities will have to 
be based upon voluntarism, they will depend 
for their existence and effective functioning 
upon mass rather than upon class. Those in the 
upper brackets, economically or culturally, will 
tend to gravitate toward the majority popula- 
tion with its large reservoir of social power. The 
mass, however, have nothing to lose by belong- 
ing’ to Jewry but their sense of inferiority. 
Nothing can rid them of that more effectively 
than being a part of an organic Jewish com- 
munity. 

II 


IN ADDITION to taking part in the building of 
organic Jewish communities, Labor Zionists 
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who are concerned with the future of American 
Jewry should concentrate not only on giving 
moral and financial support to the cooperative 
labor movement in Israel. They should also ap- 
ply to American Jewish life the lessons in so- 
cializing the economic process that can be learned 
from that movement. 

It would be contrary to the political amen- 
ities of nations for Labor Zionists to meddle in 
the party politics of the Laborites in Israel. But 
that should not prevent American Labor Zionists 
from extending such aid and resources to the 
economy of Israel as would help to socialize it 
and preserve it from the evils of exploitation. 
On the other hand, American Labor Zionists 
should engage here in all efforts to socialize the 
economic process of which they themselves are 
a part, whether it be through labor unions, con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, or in association with oth- 
er socially progressive bodies in civic life. All 
these efforts should be carried on in the spirit 
in which cooperative movement have been fos- 
tered in Eretz Israel. Jews do not have to be 
afraid of being identified with social democracy, 
or with democratic socialism, any more than 
Quakers are afraid of being identified with 
pacifism. 


Ill 


THE third point in a Labor Zionist program 
for American Jewish life is one which has never 
figured in the movement, and which is likely at 
first to meet with considerable resistance. 

In the light of what has been said above con- 
cerning the secularism that is at the basis of 
revolutionary Zionism, it is evident that we 
are dealing with a secularism which is entirely 
compatible with the belief in spiritual values. 
Zionism as such, and Labor Zionism in particu- 
lar, represent not a verbal, but an active faith 
in the fundamental principle by which the Jew- 
ish people has lived throughout its history. That 
principle is summed up in the words of the 
Prophet: ‘“‘Not by force nor by might, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Labor Zionism is well qualified to make that 
faith in the power of the spirit the chief motiva- 
tion for Jewish survival in this country. Trans- 
lating such faith into action is the highest ex- 
pression of religion. Let Labor Zionists not be 
scared away from the term religion by the mis- 
use to which religion has been subjected. If 
misuses were to have that effect, we should 
never place any hope in science, art, politics, 
nor even in truth or love. The dichotomy be- 
tween religion and secularism is as false and 
mischievous as that between body and soul. 

Labor Zionism cannot consistently subscribe 
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to the Marxist interpretation of history, if it 
is conscious of the great manifestation of faith 
which is its own history. The doctrine of econ- 
omic determinism has been proved woefully 
misleading in the interpretation of the principal 
events in recent times. The love of power, as 
Bertrand Russell has convincingly shown, is the 
primary dynamic of human history. If that is 
true, religion has become more indispensable 
than ever as a means of getting man to tame 
and socialize his love of power. 

So far, no religion has made that its primary 
purpose. The Prophets envisaged that kind of 
religion, but because of our preoccupation with 
the struggle for survival, it has hitherto lain 
dormant. Here, then, is a challenge to Labor 
Zionism, to wake that religion into life. The 


Labor's Dual 


by Hayim 


TF IS ONLY about ten days since I returned to 
America from the State of Israel. Perhaps it 
would be proper for me, then, to devote a few 
minutes to a report from the Jewish State. May 
I say that what I saw in Palestine during the six 
or seven weeks of my stay convinced me that 
the Jewish State is a going concern, that there is 
a government exercising authority, and a popu- 
lace which recognizes that authority and im- 
poses upon itself in a democratic way the neces- 
sary measure of discipline . . . The recently im- 
posed rationing of food and other commodities 
will prove highly successful within the next few 
months. If I were to describe the present situa- 
tion, I should say that the people of Israel in this 
respect compare favorably with the people of 
France, but still have much to learn from the 
self-discipline of the people of Great Britain. Yet 
what we have already seen indicates that the Is- 
raeli austerity program will be a success. 


It would not be honest if I failed to comment 
on some disturbing phenomena with respect 
to civil liberties. The country has a very compe- 
tent police force, polite and efficient. They have 
well-organized courts, a good military police, 
and an effective army, which is the pride of 
the people. But it is not unprecedented in the 
life of a new state, that a young, victorious 
army tends to play a greater role in the life of 
the country than one would like to assign to it 
in a democratic state. During my stay in the 
country, I must confess, I was disturbed in one 
or two instances. A daily newspaper was for- 
bidden to print a poem written by the most pop- 
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philosophy, the sacrifices, and the accomplish. 
ments of Labor Zionism conspire to place upon 
it the responsibility for the renascence of pro. 
phetic religion. 

Let us hope that both the will to live as Jews 
and the will to see justice established on the earth 
will impel all associated with Labor Zionism to 
transcend their prejudices and misconceptions, 
which prevent them from realizing that religion, 
purified of its crudities, is an essential part of 
the very effort to establish a better and happier 
world. ; 

Here then is a three point program for Labor 
Zionism in America: the fostering of an Amer- 
ican-Jewish life, which shall be ethnically Jew- 
ish in content, social democratic in form, and 
religious in purpose. 


Responsibility 
Greenberg 


ular poet-columnist in the country—Nathan 
Alterman—in which he requested the govern- 
ment to reply to his question why it had decided 
to disband certain military formations. This 
question in recent months has been the subject 
of a heated controversy among the political 
parties ... Now, the government is under no ob- 
ligation to any poet. They could have chosen to 
ignore the poem. But it is quite another matter 
that the censorship took upon itself to ban a 
poem which contained no confidential military 
information. In another instance, a play being 
produced by the Habimah was revised and the 
text was changed in order to suit the taste and 
soothe the pride of some army circles. 


In certain situations it is an inevitable ten- 
dency on the part of a victorious army to arro- 
gate to itself unwarranted powers. But at the 
same time, one should not exaggerate. I am not 
issuing an urgent call to establish a Civil Liber- 
ties Union in the State of Israel. There is the 
Knesseth, a well-functioning Parliament, and 
due to the intervention of that Parliament, the 
banned poem was published. I referred to 
those phenomena just because I think it is better 
for a labor movement and for those liberal forces 
which are connected either organizationally ot 
ideologically with the labor movement, to be 
vigilant from the very beginning, and not to 
tolerate even in the initial period of the exist- 
ence of a state any phenomena which are not 
compatible with the normal life and functioning 


of a free and democratic community, 
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Now As to the general role of the labor move- 
ment in the State of Israel. The labor movement 
in Palestine was never a class movement in the 
narrow sense of the word. Indeed, I would not 
consider even socialism as essentially a class 
movement. Capitalism, when it emerged on the 
European scene, was a class movement, because 
the forces which created the legal form of capi- 
talistic society had only one goal in mind: to 
supplant the feudal class and to assume a dom- 
inant position in social, economic, and political 
life. Socialism aims to supplant not any particu- 
lar class, but the very idea of a society based on 
inequality. 

The labor movement in Palestine, considered 
itself the vanguard of the Jewish people and it 
identified itself in ideology and in its political 
and econome outlook with the future of Jewish 
society as a whole. Over the four or more dec- 
ades of its history the Jewish labor movement in 
Palestine performed two parallel and, super- 
ficially, contradictory tasks. On the one hand, 
it created socialist cells in the Jewish economy of 
Palestine, built the cooperative movement in 
agriculture, as well as in industry. From 
this point of view, the movement may be re- 
garded as Utopian, not in the sense that it is 
based on unrealistic ideas, but in the sense that 
the structure it built was oppcsed to the general 
structure of economic life elsewhere. We might 
call it realistic Utopianism. The labor pio- 
neers imposed upon themselves for a number of 
years even extreme poverty in order to prove the 
right of those socialist cells to exist, not only 
from a moral point of view but in purely econ- 
omic terms. . . They created cooperative cells 
in order to live under a regime of complete 


_ equality, which eliminated the exploitative mo- 


tive in their economic life, but at the same time, 
and this was the apparent contradiction, the 
same labor movement fought for the right of the 
Jew in Palestine to be exploited, to be employed 
by Jewish capital. 


There was good reason for this dual policy. In 
that early period, the Jewish agricultural econ- 
omy of Palestine—and in those years it was al- 
most the whole Jewish economy in the country 
—observed a kind of Aryan paragraph. Jewish 
employers, guided by narrow class interests and 
suspicious of the Jewish worker’s “radicalism”, 
consistently refused to employ Jewish labor. 

e labor movement did not then demand the 
abolition of private property in the colonies. 
They did not demand the socialization of the 
plantations. It would merely have been a 
thetorical demand. As realists, they saw in 
Private agriculture opportunities for Jewish em- 
Ployment and hence for Jewish mass immigra- 
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tion into the country. They wrote a glorious 
chapter in their history by their fight for the 
recognition of the right of Jewish labor by Jew- 
ish employers. They did not see any way to 
bring larger numbers of Jews to Palestine, if the 
principle of employing Jewish labor was not es- 
tablished in the private sector of the country’s 
economy. 


The Jewish labor movement in Palestine, and 
those groups in the Diaspora which were affilia- 
ted with it, were not interested simply in “per- 


sonal salvation” like the various religious sects 


who formed socialist cells in the United States 
and Canada. They had a twofold aim: to create 
in the country a socialistic economy to the ex- 
tent it was objectively possible; and to provide, 
by whatever means possible, opportunities for 
Jewish employment and immigration and for 
the future establishment cf the Jewish state, 
even if that should entail the widening of the 
area of private property and capitalistic enter- 
prise. The Palestine labor movement did not 
seek to reconcile collectivism and capitalism. 
They are; indeed, irreconcilable. Jewish labor, 
however, was interested not merely in the so- 
cialist and cooperative nuclei for the “chosen 
few,” but also in conditions for large scale im- 
migration and settlement, in Zionism, and they 
adapted themselves, to the extent it was inevi- 
table, to the forces and dynamics of private eco- 
nomy. You may call this attitude of the Jewish 
labor movement an ambivalent one. It is, to a cer- 
tain extent. And this ambivalent attitude still 
prevails, in a sense, even at the present. 


There is nothing unique or unprecedented, 
by the way, in such an attitude on the part of 
a labor movement or a socialist movement. I 
remember the Soviet Union, in the years im- 
mediately following the Civil War and the col- 
lapse of military communism—in 1922, 1923 and 
1924—the NEP period, when the Soviet govern- 
ment looked to the Western countries and, in a 
certain measure, to this country, for private cap- 
ital to be invested in Russian economy. The 
Russians did not succeed in securing foreign 
capital from the West for the development of 
their economy, but at that time they were ready 
and eager to get it, to cooperate with it, to adapt 
themselves to it. 


APPROXIMATELY a quarter of a million Jews 
arrived in the territory of the State of Israel 
during the last twelve or thirteen months. Large 
numbers of immigrants are probably going to 
arrive in the country within the next three or 
four years. They anticipate three-quarters of a 
million people. The magnitude of the problems 
already presented by these 250,000 new arrivals 
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is so staggering, and at times frightening, that 
I heard some voices in Israel—feeble voices, of 
course—advising the government and the Jew- 
ish Agency that, if it were humanly possible, 
they should try to stop immigration for a few 
months. There will be no government in the 
coming years in the State of Israel which will 
heed such advice. And there can be no setup of 
the Jewish Agency which would take such ad- 
vice seriously. 

Whatever Jews still remain in the camps of 


Europe will have to be transferred within the 


next few months to Israel. Jews from North 
Africa, Morocco, Algiers, whether they are en- 
couraged or discouraged, will flow in large num- 
bers to Israel. When peace is concluded with 
the Arab countries, there is reason to anticipate 
a large flow of immigrants from Egypt and else- 
where. The rest of the Jewish community in 
Yemen will have to be transplanted within the 
next few months. And although until recently 
there were no Zionist agitators and no organizers 
of Jewish immigration in Turkey, unseaworthy 
ships arrived, unauthorized and unannounced, 
at the port of Haifa from that country, bring- 
ing large numbers of Jews. Israel must also ex- 
pect to take in all the Jews that are allowed to 
leave or that may escape from Roumania or 
Hungary. 

There is no force in the world which could 
now stop the influx of those large numbers of 
new people to the country. And, on the other 
hand, there is in the country itself, in the pol- 
itical parties, and in Parliament and government 
circles, a very clear conviction that in order to 
survive, the young state must be populated or 
perish. I would apply this expression more em- 
phatically to Israel than to a country to which 
it was first applied some years ago—Australia. 

Arab refugees present a tragic problem, both 
morally and politically, and I am not going to 


dwell on the complex aspects of that problem,, 


within the narrow confines of my present ad- 
dress. But the more Jews in Israel, the less and 
weaker will be the pressure on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States for the Arabs to 
be repatriated to the state of Israel. As more 
Jews come into the country, fewer Arabs will 
be eager to return. 

Now, what are the possibilities of absorbing, 
socially and economically, these masses of immi- 
grants? In considering the problem of their re- 
habilitation or integration into the social and 
economic fabric of the country, we ought to 
take into account two factors: the subjective 
factor—the desires of the human beings we have 
to deal with—and the objective factor—the 
needs and problems of the State of Israel. I re- 
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member that in 1943 a Soviet dignitary, on 4 
trip with his wife, happened to visit Palestine, 
They stayed only two or three days and they 
were curious about the kibbutzim they had heard 
so much about. They visited one near Jerusalem 
and asked a number of questions of the settlers, 
They knew that there was no private property 
in a kibbutz but they, particularly the lady, 
wondered about the disciplinary measures em- 
ployed there. “What,” she asked, “do you do 
when a member of the kibbutz refuses to work 
and decides that he needs the day off? What 
punishment does he get for his refusal to work?” 
The settlers looked at her in wonderment, 
“Why,” was their answer, “shouldn’t he work? 
Is he ill? If so, we wouldn’t punish him, we'd 
call the doctor.” After a little of this dialogue, 
which the lady obviously felt was not providing 
the answer she wanted, the Soviet dignitary 
ended the discussion with this remark to his 
wife. “Don’t you understand why they act dif- 
ferently from any one else? They are a selective 
group. Let them get mass immigration, and 
everything will change.” 


In the future, the large-scale immigration will 
not be based on selective groups. All types will 
be coming in—and too many of them will not 
be the proper human element for a collectivist 
economy. The bulk of this new immigration 
possesses very little of the Khalutz mentality, 
and at least 60 percent of the Jews that have 
come into the country in the last twelve months 
are non-Ashkenazi Jews. They are either Seph- 
ardic Jews or Jews from Arab-speaking 
countries. I hope you won’t misunderstand me 
or misinterpret me. I am not dividing our Jewish 
people into good or bad Jews. The Jew of Tur- 
key, of Morocco or Tripoli, is inherently not in- 
ferior, in any sense to the East-European ot 
American Jew. Coming, as they do, from feudal 
countries or from environments with a lower 
standard of culture and economy, they art 
merely more retarded than Jews of other 
countries. .. There is a lot of unwarranted and 
unjustified and malicious talk about many sec- 
tions of the non-Ashkenazic immigration which 
has come to the State of Israel. I have heard Jews 
in Israel referring to criminals among them, 
‘criminals from North Africa.’ As if there wert 
no criminal elements in Warsaw and in Odessa, 
and as though those elements did not make them- 
selves felt in Palestine in 1938 and 1939. I heard 
a lot of talk about the Sephardic Jews’ illiter- 
acy, a rumor which I have learned since is com- 
pletely exaggerated. One investigator classified 
an immigrant as illiterate because the immigrant 
from North Africa had written a reply to one 0 
his questions in a traditional Rashi script that 
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the investigator couldn’t read. . . . Neverthe- 
less, the Sephardic and other new immigrants 
present a very serious problem at this time. 

First of all there is a disproportionately large 
number of “social cases” among them. In one 
instance an entire insane asylum was removed to 
Israel. Among them are people who are socially 
redeemable but afflicted with complexes as a 
consequence of their sojourn over the last ten 
years in all kinds of concentration camps on the 
European continent. This applies to their chil- 
dren as well. The new refugees also have a mor- 
bid—and I hope, not incurable—hatred of col- 
lectivism in all forms. Many of them went 
through Soviet Russia during the war and they 
have no desire to join any socialistic cell of the 
labor economy which reminds them of the unin- 
spiring atmosphere of the Kolkhoz. As to the 
Oriental Jews, they are known for their unusual- 
ly strong family ties and economic individualism. 
Most of them do not want to join a commune, 
or even a cooperative settlement. Most of them 
are not eager to go into agriculture, at all. That 
does not mean necessarily that they do not wish 
to work. Given employment in cities or towns 
with proper housing, given employment in in- 
dustry and in handicrafts, perhaps in commerce, 
most of them would be socially and economical- 
ly rehabilitated in a short time. 

Their housing conditions are unbearable to- 
day, as you well know, but the problem of hous- 
ing for those new immigrants is not only a prob- 
lem of building shelters of appropriate types, 
but of placing the housing near areas of poten- 
tial or planned employment opportunities. A 
few weeks ago, a suggestion was put forward in 
Israel that a certain number of new immigrants 
be sent into the kibbutzim, since most kibbutzim 
now have a man power shortage and large areas 
of land, mostly deserted by Arab neighbors, are 
available for cultivation. The suggestion was that 
houses be built in the proximity of the kibbutz- 
im and that the kibbutzim employ the new im- 
migrants as hired labor for a number of years, 
in order to teach them the ways and methods 
of agriculture and prepare them to earn their 
own living. 

Most of the kibbutzim were very reluctant, 
and many of them were violently opposed to 
that solution of the problem. “Why should 
one expect us,” they said, “after two and three 
decades of living in conditions of economic 
equality to begin now, in 1949, to play the role 
of employer and use hired labor? That 
would demoralize the kibbutzim themselves and 
bring into existence two proletarian classes, one 
consisting of ordinary laborers and the other 

Onging to an upper bracket.” My own feel- 
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ing is that the objection is sound, and other 
methods should be found to settle the immi- 
grants in agriculture. 

But let us be realistic. Many, many thousands 
of the new immigrants will not wish to go into 
agriculture, and perhaps most of them shouldn’t 
go into agriculture. Indeed there may be too 
few opportunities in agriculture for them, for 
agriculture alone could not absorb the vast 
numbers who have to be employed. The coun- 
try would be in excellent economic balance if 
25 percent of the population were in agricul- 
ture. The other 75 percent must be integrated 
into new industries and other, more or less urban, 
occupations which will have to be created. 


THE question arises how to create the new- 
industries which are required to settle the coun- 
try and make it productive. The requirements, 
are manifold: new and better technological 
equipment; training of the new immigrant in, 
industrial skills; greater industrial productivity, 
and most important of all, new investment capi-. 
tal. . 

The labor movement in the country is very- 
much worried at the present time over the rel-. 
atively low productivity of Jewish industrial 
labor. It compares more or less favorably with, 
French post-war output, but it is still at a disad- 
vantage when compared to the Scandinavian 
countries and particularly to the United States.. 
In order to raise productivity and make it pos-. 
sible for Israel’s industry to compete in the world. 
market, a more stable currency and new capital 
investment is required. It is estimated that $2 
billion are required. Where shall the new in-. 
vestment come from? 


This question has something to do with the. 


‘problem I referred to in my introduction—the. 


economic orientation of the country toward so- 
cialism or capitalism. I believe that it may be 
possible increasingly to socialize the agriculture 
of the country. Private capital is not eager to 
go to Israel and invest in agriculture, which 
holds little promise of sizeable profit, so that 
agriculture may continue, as in the past two or- 
three decades, to be financed mainly from pub- 
lic funds. In this area, the socialist sector of the. 
Jewish economy has the prospect of further 
growth and expansion. 

When we come to capital investment for- 
large-scale industries, there seem to be, at least. 
theoretically, only two ways in which to get this 
capital. The first possibility is long-term credit 
to the government of Israel, or to the Histadrut, 
or to other public and cooperative agencies now- 
in existence. Such credit could come from the 
United States government, or from the Interna-. 
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tional Bank, or from the World Cooperative 
movement. If the needed capital could be fur- 
nished in the form of such long-term loans to 
the government, to semi-governmental and co- 
operative agencies, and if the government re- 
mained: a predominantly labor government, it 
would be possible within a short period of time 
to realize many, many essentials of a socialist 
society in the country. 

If, however, that should prove impossible— 
if the government of the United States should 
prove reluctant to grant any long-term loans 
for a socialist economy; if the International 
Bank should also have little enthusiasm for pro- 
moting the development of a young common- 
wealth on the basis of “unpopular doctrines,” 
then there seems to be only one other pos- 
sibility for absorbing the hundreds of thousands 
of newcomers: Israel would have to solicit for- 
eign capital investment. To do that means cre- 
ating an appropriate political climate and legal 
framework for the constructive operation of 
private, profit-seeking capital. I say constructive 
operation of private foreign capital because 
even if capital comes in, it would have to be 
capital of a specific kind. In order to make my- 
self clear I may refer to the situation of another 
country. 

There is a difference between a Belgian cap- 
italist who is investing his money in the Congo, 
and a Belgian industrialist who invests his money 
in Brussels. The one who invests in the Congo 
does not consider the Congo his home or the 
future home of his children. He does not con- 
sider himself a member of the Congo communi- 
ty. To him the Congo community consists of 
such and such a quantity of muscular energy, 
and no more. This may be termed destructive 
capitalism. The very same capitalist who in- 
vests his money in Brussels is forced to give ser- 
ious consideration to the interests and demands 
of workers who are regarded by his class both 
as producers and as consumers. Whether he likes 
it or not, he has to consider the city as his 
own home and the home of his children. He 
belongs to that community, he cannot avoid be- 
ing interested, in some measure, in the general 
well-being of the country, and he is perforce 
more civic minded than the investor in a rapa- 
cious colonial culture. 

I myself would prefer, of course, a more con- 
sistent socialistic development of Israel’s indus- 
try, if adequate loans could be made available to 
the government for the purpose of building a 
collectivist economy. It would then be easily 
possible for Israel to become, in a matter of years 
a stronghold for labor and a model for the rest 
of the world of what a labor government should 
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be. But I am prepared to reconcile myself to the 
second alternative—which means broadening the 
capitalist base of Israel’s economy. If that should 
prove the only way of creating employment for 
the hundreds of thousands already waiting in 
Israel and the hundreds of thousands still to 
come, then, I say, we must use it. 


This does not necessarily imply the abdication 
of the aims of the labor movement. In the fu- 
ture, the labor movement will entrench itself 
in the already existing socialist sector and broad- 
en it, particularly in the field of agriculture, 
make it stronger and more immune to capitalist 
encroachment, and, so to speak, more contagious 
culturally and socially, right in the heart of an 
expanding capitalistic sector. There is also a 
great mission for a labor movement with vision, 
alertness, and a sense of social responsibility, to 
be on guard against destructive capitalism, and 
at the same time enhance, as far as possible, the 
dignity, the living standards, and the well-being 
of the working men and women. 


Realistically speaking, I am convinced that 
only through an expanding and technologically 
improving large-scale industry can those vast 
numbers of immigrants be integrated. If there 
are no public funds available for building the 
country through socialism, and if we are not 
to ignore the human element, the mental un- 
preparedness of many, many thousands of new 
immigrants to adapt themselves at present to 4 
socialist economy, then we had better make up 
our minds to deal with an expansion of private 
economy, particularly in the field of industry. 
For many, many years we will have to witnes 
in the relatively small area of Israel the co-exist- 
ence of two or three types of economy, cooper- 
ating and quarreling and competing and dream- 
ing of supplanting each other. But we shall 
also have a country successfully absorbing hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants, and, in the 
long run—in Israel, as in the rest of the world— 
I believe, we shall establish a cooperative classles 
society. 
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Declaration of the National Assembly for Labor Israel 


Israel and Jews in Other Lands 


a STATE OF ISRAEL was established by 
a coordinated effort of the Jewish people 
the world over, in its historic resolve to realize 
the age-old dream of the Return to Zion. 


The Zionist. movement was organized by 
world Jewry in order to provide for the Jewish 
people the security and freedom of a National 
Home and to create favorable conditions for the 
free development of Jewish culture. The estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel makes possible the 
continued pursuit, on an unprecedented scale, 
of the Zionist aim of bringing to Israel those 
Jews who cannot, or do not wish to remain in 
the Diaspora. This aim remains, as before, the 
responsibility of the whole Jewish people, and 
the huge task of providing the necessary finances 
and skills, and preserving the necessary condi- 
tions for its success, is a joint responsibility of 
the State of Israel and Jewry in other countries. 


Israel and American Jewry both face the ne- 
cesity of reviving the tradition of Jewish cul- 
ture in order to integrate into a more meaning- 
ful and organic relationship many Jews who are 
driven together or held together by circum- 
stances. In this endeavor, it is essential for 
American Jewry to maintain a close bond with 
the developing culture of Israel, and, in turn, 
Jewish culture in Israel can gain in breadth and 
significance by constant attentiveness to Jewish 
cultural expression in America. 


The emergence of the State of Israel focuses 
attention upon the mutual relations of Israel and 
the Jewries in other lands. The setting up of 
the State of Israel clearly marks a difference in 
obligations and rights between Jews who are Is- 
raeli citizens and those with other citizenship. 


The latter obviously can have no responsibility 
for or to the laws of Israel. At the same time, 
we are vitally concerned with the character and 
quality of Israeli society and culture. In the 
joint effort of Jews in Israel and in other 
countries to resettle large numbers of Jewish im- 
migrants in Israel, the Israelis bear the most di- 
tect and intimate responsibility. But other Jews, 
through the world Zionist movement, also must 
Continue to concern themselves with the prob- 
lems of Israel, so that their influence on the up- 
building of the country may be fruitfully and 
intelligently exercised. The National Assembly 
for Labor Israel affirms that today, as in the past, 
the foundation upon which Zionist upbuilding 
Must rest are the principles of Labor Zionism. 





The Social-Economic Character of Israel 


THE IMPORTANCE of Labor Zionism in deter- 
mining the social and economic character of Is- 
rael is outstanding. The nature of the Labor 
Zionist contribution is symbolized by the figure 
of the khalutz, the worker-pioneer, who serves 
his people as a free man, whose thought, initia- 
tive, and independent experimentation are har- 
nessed to the common goal. In its extensive and 
successful use of cooperative techniques, Labor 
Zionism has not only accomplshed crucial Zion- 
ist tasks, but given the world new models of 
practical social idealism. The bold conceptions 
and elastic techniques of Labor Zionism continue 
to be essential in the grave new responsibilities 
now assumed by the Zionist movement. The Na- 
tional Assembly for Labor Israel is confident 
that in the solution of these new problems, Is- 
rael’s imaginative social pioneering will open new 
horizons to creative idealism. 


The inactivity of the Mandate government led 
the Jewish labor movement, and the Yishuv as a 
whole, to undertake on their own responsibility 
a wide range of public services normally pro- 
vided by the State, or largely subsidized by the 
State. In addition, the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labor, through its collective bar- 
gaining contracts bore practically the whole 
burden of establishing safeguards for labor, nor- 
mally enforced or supported by legislation. The 
present government of Israel, under Mapai lead- 
ership, plans to enact into law many principles 
of social welfare previously enforced by Labor 
and public opinion alone. But it is to be hoped 
and expected that Israeli labor will retain a live- 
ly sense of its own responsibility to take the in- 
tiative in every pioneer task of national or social 
importance. 

Masses of depressed, disoriented refugees 
flood the Israeli camps, having come in at a rapid 
rate far beyond anything planners had antici- 
pated. Driven as they are by urgent pressures 
from their old homes and drawn by the appeal 
of freedom in Israel, the flood will not cease in 
the near future. They cannot be permitted to 
stagnate in the camps. At the same time, many 
sections of Israel’s strategic frontiers and much 
of its economy lie derelict as a result of the war. 
Funds from abroad and official efforts alone will 
not cope with this problem. A great voluntary 
mobilization of the Israeli labor movement is 
necessary, to colonize waste places and devise 
forms for absorbing the refugees into the coop- 
erative, dynamic structure of Israel. In this ef- 
fort the manpower and skill of Jewry in the free 
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democracies must play their part as khalutzim, as 
they did in the military defense of Israel. With 
the aid of the United States government, Amer- 
ican Jewry, in particular, can carry out in Israel 
a practical implementation of President Tru- 


man’s “Bold New Program.” 


Israel needs capital investment urgently in or- 
der to absorb the rapid flow of immigration, and 
the present Israeli government, under Mapai 
leadership, plans to provide conditions calcu- 
lated to encourage private investors. The high 
productivity at which Israel must aim, if it’ is 
to compete successfully in the world market, 
depends upon technical skill and general culture, 
upon a high standard of living, and, last but not 
least, upon the kind of workers’ morale which 
Labor Zionism has always been able to maintain 
through its cooperative spirit. Only as these con- 
ditions are preserved, will capital investment in 
Israel prove productive both for the investor 


‘and the country. 


Israel and the International Community 


IsRAEL is the first national state to be foundg 
under the aegis of the international community, 
The United Nations achieved one of the rare 
triumphs of its career when it overcame its hy 
setting inner division and united the majoriy} Th 
of its member nations around a program lead. 
ing to the establishment. of the State of Isra¢| 
When the United Nations failed to enforce it 
solution of the Palestine problem, the Yishuv ro 
in self-defense and established the sovereign an{ 
independent state of Israel, thus carrying ov 
the intent of the UN recommendation. 

The present Israeli government has enunci 
ated a foreign policy aiming at world pea 
through the United Nations. It is the policy o 
the State of Israel to be friendly with all powe 
on a basis of independence, mutual interest, re 
ciprocal respect, and the rule of justice and in 
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The Panorama of Palestine 


7 
A History oF PALESTINE FROM 135 
A.D. to MopERN Times, by James 
Parkes, Oxford University Press, 
$5.00. 


PALESTINE, pictures by Anna Riwkin 
Brick, text by Daniel Brick, World 
Publishing Co., $3.50. 


THE PREREQUISITES for dealing 
with the problem of Palestine are 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
facts and psychological and emotional 
issues involved, and above all, a 
thorough knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the history of the country and 
its peoples. Unfortunately, many of 
those responsible for the recent de- 
velopment of events in Palestine were 
completely ignorant of history. As a 
result, in the great debates on Pales- 
tine, a number of legends passed for 
fact. Some of the most common of 
these are that Palestine was a land 
equally holy to the three great faiths— 
‘Christianity, Judaism, and Islam; that 
the Mohammedans never mistreated 
the Jews or the Christians in Palestine; 
that the Mohammedans were the trust- 
ed and faithful custodians of some of 
the most important Christian holy 
places; that the Jews abandoned the 
country in the year 135 after the last 
war with the Romans. These, as well 
as a score of others, are effectively de- 
bunked by Dr. James Parkes in his 
latest book, A History of Palestine. 


Pointing out that the connection of 


the Jews with the country has been 
continuous, and that during the period 
since 135, nearly eighteen hundred 
years, Palestine was not even a name 
on the political map of the world, since 
it was always a portion of a larger 
province—Roman, Byzantine, Arab or 
Turkish—the purpose of the book is 
thus stated: “Only in the twentieth 
century has it resumed a separate iden- 
tity, and that, by the will of outsiders 
rather than of the majority of its own 
population; and the result has been 
conflict, uncertainty and one of the 
most delicate and difficult problems of 
modern international politics. To set 
this modern problem in its historical 
perspective is the aim of this book.” 


Despite his title, Dr. Parkes devotes 
his first two chapters to a summary 
of Palestine’s history from its early 
beginnings to 135. Since the presenta- 
tion is so concentrated, there are, un- 
fortunately, many inaccurate general- 
izations. The main body of the book, 
to Chapter 11, deals with the period 
up to the Napoleonic wars; the re- 
mainder is concerned with the history 
of the country to last December. Dr. 
Parkes has tried to present an objective 
history of Palestine, and on the whole 
he has succeeded. The reader emerges 
sobered and not too proud of either 
of the powers, Christianity or Islam, 
who long contended over the “Holy 
Land.” Particularly heavy chastisement 
is meted out to the Christian churches, 
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without any one branch’s being s 
gled out. On the other hand, the 
scription of the Moslem treatment 
Christians and Jews, as well as of 
holy places, constitutes a grave 
of indictment and _ precludes 
claims the Mohammedans might 
to protect either the country or 
holy places. 

From the historical record it 
comes clear that Palestine as a coum 
is sacred only to the Jews. To be sur 
Christianity possesses many holy plact 
in the land, and Islam has some it 
Jerusalem, but the merging of th 
identity and destiny of the county 
with a people and its religion is chi 
acteristic only of Judaism. 

The best chapter is the eighth. k 
it is presented, extremely lucidly, ! 
thoroughgoing picture of the Jewr 
throughout the world—as a sepafit 
people. The author displays a deep wt 
derstanding of Jewish national hop 
and aspirations, rather rare not oll 
among non-Jews, but also amoti 
many Jews. 

There is no doubt that the impo 
tant section of the book is that ded! 
ing with the record of the British # 
Palestine in the past thirty years. Het 
Dr. Parkes is torn between two forts 
On the one hand, he attempts to p* 
tray the almost superhuman task whi 
the British had to perform, and bi 
so doing he unfortunately joins in® 
official chorus: that the authors of # 
Balfour Declaration and the Mani 
failed to realize the difficulties inhi 
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Id pea larly, the United States. 
policy o 


rest, re 
and in 


ternational law. The state of Israel is resolved 
to be subservient neither to any global bloc nor 
to any individual foreign power. The primary 
objective of Israeli foreign policy today is to es- 
tablish peace and enduring friendly relations 
with its neighbors, the Arab countries. 

The National Assembly for Labor Israel af- 
frms that the United Nations, and particularly 
the United States, can and should cooperate with 
Israel in establishing peace and order in the Mid- 
dle East. The progressive economic outlook and 
political democracy characteristic of Israel pro- 
vide the most promising formula for stability 
and freedom in the Arab countries. To apply 
| that formula throughout that area requires the 
€nuncy cooperation of the United Nations and, particu- 


The National Assembly for Labor Israel urges 
| power the United Nations and the United States to 
press for the conclusion of peace in Palestine and 
to approve such boundaries for Israel as will give 
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it economic and strategic security. The Assem- 
bly proposes that in view of the present need to 
resettle both Jewish immigrants and Arab refu- 
gees, the United States should encourage Jew- 
ish-Arab cooperation, with UN support, in a 
regional plan of economic development cover- 
ing a wide area of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY FOR LA- 
BOR ISRAEL is confident that the State of Is- 
rael, under the leadership of Mapai, will fully 
and effectively meet the grave responsibilities 
before it. It acknowledges with appreciation the 
initiative and cooperation of the Labor Zionist 
Organization of America in calling the Assem- 
bly into being, and views with admiration the 
past achievement of the LZOA. The National 
Assembly for Labor Israel pledges its cooperation 
with Labor Zionism in the tasks of the future. 
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ent in the situation and the realities 
of the country and ignored the rights 
and position of the Arabs. On the 
_ other hand, he points out the unwil- 
being sit lingness of the British Colonial offi- 












d, the di cials to implement the policy of the 
atment W@ Declaration and the Mandate, and the 
as of th stupidities and cruelties of British 
Brave De policy during the last years of the 
ades Mandate. The result is somewhat con- 
ght fusing. Dr. Parkes hints at something 
ry or ( of a peaceful, moderate solution of 
: the problem, but what that could 

rd it I have been never becomes quite clear. 
a coun} In an attempt to avoid passing judg- 
o be ment, he follows the fallacious as- 
oly plitt} sumption that by blaming everybody 
some #) he has really been objective, and in 
3 Of HP speaking of the situation as it was 
count} after May 14 of last year, he von- 
. is chat cludes: “Responsibility for the present 


situation must be divided between 
four parties, the British, the Arabs, 
the Jews and the Christian Churches. 
sponsibility for, the misery which has 
None can take pride in, or avoid re- 
befallen the country.” This “impartial” 
version, placing all parties on an equal 
plane, is strongly refuted by the very 
facts which are presented in the book. 
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_ Ina number of generalizations made 
in the earlier chapters of the book and 
in many details in the later chapters, 
one can discern a certain haste, with 
» foros) Mevitable inaccuracies. These disturb 
to par the expert who would wish that more 
k whid— SOnsideration had been given to re- 
and bp Search. The lay reader, on the other 
5 in th d, may be somewhat confused by 
s of tH “8 extraordinary number of refer- 
Mandate Aces and allusions, which assume a 


s inherg 800d deal of knowledge on his part. 
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In view of the discussions in the 
United Nations in May on the ques- 
tion of the holy places and related is- 
sues, and the inevitable repetition of 
the debate at the coming session of 
the Assembly, the book is highly rec- 
ommended to those who will be deal- 
ing with the problem. 


A PicroriaL view of the Holy Land 
is presented by Daniel and Anna Riw- 
kin Brick in their Palestine. A birds- 
eye view of the history of the country 
is presented in a twenty-eight page 
foreword by Daniel Brick, who also 
wrote the captions to the ninety-six 
photographs taken by Anna Riwkin 


Emma 


THE Worip oF EmMMa Lazarus, by 
H. E. Jacob. Schocken Books, 222 


pp., $3.00. 


MMA LAZARUS has remained a 
figure about whose personal life 
we know practically nothing. Sur- 
prisingly little has been written about 
her, although authorities on. modern 
literature accord her an eminent status 
among the other prominent women of 
American letters. Outside of Josephine 
Lazarus’ sketch in the Century Maga- 
zine of 1888, the Rusk edition of let- 
ters written to the poetess by con- 
temporaries, and some sporadic maga- 
zine articles, we have but meager and 
inadequate data on the life of the 


poetess. 

H. E. Jacob in his The World of 
Emma Lazarus has made the most 
painstaking attempt to date to give 
us a full length biography. His thesis 


Brick. There is a map at the end of 
the book. 

Twelve of the twenty-eight pages 
of text emphasize the National Home 
period and plead the case for a Jewish 
state. The photographs <ater to all 
interests: Christian holy places, with 
considerable emphasis on Jerusalem; 
ancient Jewish aspects and the achieve- 
ments of modern Zionism; Arab life 
and the attempts at modernization. 
The photographs were taken with an 
eye to beauty and artistry as well as 
pictorial information; some are a real 
delight. 


BENJAMIN SCHWADRAN 


Lazarus 


in this work is that the most impor- 
tant facet of Emma Lazarus’ life was 
her strong attachment for her father, 
Moses Lazarus, The latter, an indus- 
trialist who made a considerable for- 
tune from sugar, was a strong per- 
sonality who dominated the entire 
adolescent and adult emotional life of 
Emma. At 18 she was a “father’s 
girl” who could not bear the briefest 
separation from him. In Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Jacob argues, Emma simply 
found a substitute for her father; the 
result was a sharp emotional reaction 
to Emerson’s friendship, criticism of 
her poems, and direction of her intel- 
lectual interests. In her poetic work— 
in “Admetus,” in “The Spagnoletto,” 
and even later in “The Dance to 
Death”—Emma projected an idealized 
version of her father through the prin- 
cipal male characters in these poems. 
At the age of 27, conjectures Jacob, 
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there may have been a young man 
in Emma’s life, but Emma gave in to 
the father-God image. All this, of 
course, added up to a strong father 
fixation that could have ruined her 
considerable poetic talent if it had 
continued to draw upon ivory tower 
sources for its inspiration. 

What saved Emma Lazarus’ muse 
from being immured and frustrated 
was her interest in the Jewish prob- 
lem. Jacob fixes her interest as dat- 
ing from the Russian pogroms of 1881 
and 1882. Before this she was so de- 
tached from Jewish interests that Rab- 
bi Gottheil found himself firmly re- 
jected on requesting her to do some 
translations for an important Hebrew 
prayer book. But in 1881 a glimpse 
of the pogrom victims at Wards Island 
affected her so that it made her physi- 
cally ill. From this point on her muse 
was invigorated. She had found her 
mission, the force which penetrated 
the shell that her Electra complex had 
developed against the outside world. 
She produced such poems as the 
“Crowing of the Red Cock,” ‘The 
Banner of the Jew,” “1492,” and “The 
Dance to Death,” undoubtedly the 


best poems created in the English lan- 
guage on the Jewish heritage. She 
turned journalist and in articles such 
as “Russian Christianity versus Mod- 
ern Judaism,” “The Jewish Problem” 
and “An Epistle to the Hebrews” be- 
came the most able pro- Jewish polemi- 
cist in America. 

The valuable side of Jacob’s work 
lies in the painstaking analysis to 
which he subjects Emma Lazarus’ cre- 
ative work. He supplies careful sum- 
maries of her prose and quotes judi- 
ciously from her poetry. He contrib- 
utes some important material on the 
relation of the poetess to contempora- 
ry literary figures—Emerson, George 
Eliot, William Morris, Robert Brown- 
ing, T. W. Higginson. On the whole 
this book emerges as a scholarly criti- 
cal monograph on Emma Lazarus. 

As biography, however, the value 
of this work is doubtful. The material 
Jacob has worked with on the per- 
sonal life of his subject is much too 
thin. He has been compelled to rely 
heavily on Josephine Lazarus’ Century 
sketch—a fact he candidly admits. 
The paucity of his material causes 
Jacob to use his Electra complex the- 
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ory as a substitute for biographical 
data. A good example of this is his 
guess that Emma may have fallen in 
love with some young man but sacri. 
ficed that love to her father fixation, 
He adduces absolutely no evidence to 
support this point, 

Moreover, Jacob’s psychoanalytical 
theory is questionable in itself as an 
adequate explanation of the dynamic; 
of the mind of Emma Lazarus, Py. 
choanalysis still has a long way to go 
in its understanding of the effect of 
the Oedipus or Electra complexes on 
the personality. In recent years Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lewis Browne, Otto 
Rihle, Joseph Wood Krutch have 
written biographical studies of figures 
like Mark Twain, Marx, Heine, and 
Poe based upon psychoanalysis. It is 
interesting to note that not one of 
these works has been acceptable as 
definitive. Similarly, Jacob’s work is 
far from definitive. We can only 
hope that the increased interest in 
Emma Lazarus will result not only in 
a more conclusive biography, but also 
in a woefully needed publication of 
her complete works. 

. Jacos Kap an 


TETETERECCUUECEECEEEE EEE DIGEST OF THE MONTH DEAUEUEUEEEEROOETEEEE 


Tue adaptation of the communal set- 
tlements to the new immigrants is 
being discussed widely in the Israeli 
labor press. Following are some recent 
comments. 


KxHaym™ IxrisHer in Hador, Mapai 
evening paper. 


AS A CONSEQUENCE of the mass 

immigration that is streaming in- 
to the country, the kibbutz movement 
has been confronted anew with the 
problem of absorbing new people. Now 
it is not a question of integrating them 
in kibbutz life once they have decided 
to live there, but of influencing them 
to make the initial experiment with 
kibbutz life. The number that can 
be absorbed economically is an addi- 
tional matter requiring discussion. 
More than once new people have been 
added to settlements withourc any in- 
crease in its area or equipment. But 
the prevailing condition today is one 
of a shortage of workers and the sct- 
tlements constantly demand more 
manpower. 

But the immigrants refuse to go 
there, and the veteran members of the 
settlements ask in amazement: “Why 
is such an insignificant number of 
new immigrants, especially such as 
have relatives in kibbutzim, coming 
to us?” It is therefore desirable to try 


to see things from the viewpoint of 
the immigrants themselves. 


The very form of our collective set- 
tlements appears strange to them. Un- 
til the world war and its shocks and 
great changes, even Zionism and its 
problems were alien to them. It is 
therefore not surprising that after 
years of horror and living under con- 
ditions of compulsion, the first thing 
they are struck with in our form of 
settlement is the lack of freedom of 
movement. We must also bear in mind 
that we have to do with reactions of 
older people—the younger ones went 
into the army—for whom it is diffi- 
cult to effect a radical change in their 
habits and outlook. 


The new immigrants have a choice 
-—they can go to a collective or they 
can let the government provide for 
them. They will be given housing 
outside the kibbutz too, and in the 
governmental housing projects they 
will not be confronted with the pain- 
full problem of different standards 
(for example, housing) for newcom- 
ers, as compared with veterans, which 
disquiets so many of us, too. Coming 
into a kibbutz, the immigrant is very 
quick to sense these petty problems, 
becomes disillusioned, and departs. 


The hardest thing for the immigrant 


to take is the matter of the collect. 
ive treasury. They cannot grasp how 
it is possible to work a whole month 
and not see a cent. It appears that 
unless the problem of private cash is 
solved, the absorption of new immi- 
grants will bog down. 

If the collective settlements want 
to take in new immigrants they must 
adapt themselves to the new circum- 
stances and to the character of the 
new people. There must be a definite 
change. Each of them must receive 
a monthly fee with which to furnish 
his room and meet petty expenst 
without having to resort to the com- 
plicated machinery of the settlement 
administration. Likewise they should 
be provided with facilities for ind- 
vidual cooking, since the central 
kitchen impresses them as a sort of 
barracks. They have to see the fruit 
of their labors because they have been 
accustomed to this from their youth 

If collective settlements feel that 
they cannot undertake the burden of 
payment, then they have no economit 
justification for taking new workers 
On the other hand, if they refuse 
compromise the purity of their princi- 
ples, they must renounce the help of 
new immigrants and seek labor reserve 
among the youth in the country and 
from their own natural increase. 
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KuutTa Buse in the April 10, 1949 
issue of Hapoel Hatzair. 


RECENTLY we have been hearing 

complaints from individuals and 
groups in kibbutzim. These com- 
plaints deal with the hardships of col- 
lective living. 

I tried to understand the real rea- 
son for the dissatisfaction on the part 
of people who had voluntarily adopted 
this form of living as the concrete ex- 
pression of their ideals, and there 
arose in my mind the questions: Why, 
all of a sudden? Why this deliberate 
indifference to the problems of poor 
and rich, strong and weak, widows and 
orphans, invalids and other unfortun- 
ates? Those who complain are secure 
in their well-being, in their present 
and in their future. But who will 
shoulder the burdens of Zionism, of 
conquest of the soil, of self-conquest 
for labor? Have we really reached the 
end of the pioneering era? Have all 
the problems of setting up a state un- 
der cruel conditions been answered? 
Are we an ascetic sect, glorying in 
grants who have undergone the tor- 
ments of hell and come to us broken 
in body and spirit? How will we re- 
ceive them? How will we provide 
them with work and a roof over their 
heads? If some of us go away to easier 
and more remunerative jobs, who will 
bear the burden? 

One cannot make demands on peo- 
ple who did not seek new ways that 
would provide an answer to these 
questions which troubled us. But we 
have a right to ask of those who had 
chosen the banner of our collective 
forms of life: Did we choose condi- 
tions of hardship for the fun of it? 
Are we an ascetic sect glorying in 
self-denial? . . . Who will go today 
to the most remote corners of this 
land and transform them into havens 
of life for thousands? 

_Many thousands stay in the recep- 
tion camps and refuse to go the vil- 
lages. All of them feel that they are 
entitled to an easy life in the cities, 
and they have already heard of the 
crisis in the ranks of the pioneers. 
When they see families who had lived 
in collective villages for years get up 
and leave, it serves as proof to the 
newcomers that collective living is 
not desirable. Indeed, it is difficult to 
answer their questions and it is hard 
to understand what caused veteran 
comrades to leave their enterprise pre- 
cisely at this crucial moment in the 
life of the people and the country. Is 

the time for petty reckonings? 
_ there was a time when we could 
tise above pettiness, because we sought 

new. But now the balance seems 
to have shifted. To the extent that we 


lost our vision and ceased troubling 


ourselves with social problems, petty- © 


bourgeois appetites and atavistic de- 
sires came to the fore. Jealousy, com- 
petition, and similar traits have ap- 
peared and people are no longer asham- 
ed to proclaim publicly that “the era 
of pioneering has passed.” But we 
must not become reconciled to this 
view easily, because we would then 
endanger that which is dearest to us 
and for which our people struggled 
for thousands of years . . . If we wish 
to serve as an example for the new im- 
migrants, let us cease talking about 
“living like other people” .. . Let us 
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stop wallowing in self-pity and also 


cure ourselves of superiority complexes. 
For everyone now seems to feel that he 


was destined for great things and con- 


siders it an insult if he has to ask the 


settlement treasurer for something. 
There was a time when we valued 


this arrangement, when we would not 
think of keeping overnight a few 


cents left over from a trip or from 
some purchase. Now we seek conso- 
lation from a few coins, we want to 
be “free” to get what we want with- 
out recourse to the treasurer. 


Personally I do not feel that any- 
thing is wrong with the way we have 
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jis evenings free. For, verily, it is 
wsier and more pleasant to forget the 
troubles of the world and of the set- 
tement in the warmth of the family 
nportane rele. Why trouble one’s self about 
thers when the radio is on and the 
ta pot is full? In this manner we 
yould gradually return to the forms 
of life against which we had once re- 
elled. Some comrades complain of a 
ease of isolation and an ungracious 
atitude on the part of the public to- 
yard the collectives. ““When we were 
needed,” they say, “all remembered 
ys, but now that we have served our 
se we are being forgotten.” This 
bs be , nothing new. I recall the de- 
bates during World War I. At that 
time there were only a few kibbutzim 
and they naturally fared better than 
the individual workers. At least they 
had enough bread. The kibbutzim 
He need *t then sharply criticized. Instead 
fof appreciating a social form of or- 
ganization which saved its members 
. ffm hunger, made opportunities for 
creativeness, and served as a model 
for beginning a new life in this coun- 
try, there was envy of those who had 
enough bread, without any luxuries. 
Those of weaker character then left 
the collectives. But there were others, 
more far-sighted, who were not dis- 
couraged by the criticism and clung 
to their beliefs. These knew that oth- 
just ever times would come when the kvu- 
s¢ he will fab would be properly appreciated. 
of beimf At that time there were also discus- 
apable di sions in Deganiah what to do in an- 
his owfticipation of the expected immigra- 
apable dition (the Third Aliyah). Some said: 
ris reas Let us give Deganiah to others and 
cate ou} we will go and begin anew somewhere 
ight side} ese; let us disperse among the new- 
lows anl}comers and help them become ac- 
nificance} climatized in the country. Others de- 
rt every+}clared: Deganiah has not been com- 
> of life} pleted yet; we must bring it to a stage 
4 a solv € we can point to it as proof 
| discett} that collective living is successful and 
collective} feasible for families as well as for sin- 
not fetll gle people. In this manner we will 
fe unre beof help to the newcomers, by serv- 
amewors) ing as an example in our devotion and 
1 deprivt} search for new ways of life. 
to read) It is a fact, however, that we have 
ot be atfollowers now, too, though perhaps 
tot very many. Therefore we have to 
woman's} "8 ways of attracting youth and 
t to live) “ulizing the opportunities presented 
>, if he} *Y the tension among them. We can 
nited t direct the glorious military effort into 
rill go thinnels of collective labor. Let us 
t life in/™®P complaining of isolation and re- 
provide nounce feelings of inferiority. There 
tea pot} S0thing in our past that we should 
visiting, fel humble about; let us hope that 
en exert|'¢ future will be no worse. Our work 
oid serv-| "ll be appreciated in this generation, 
to have} but we must have patience. 
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It is idle talk to say that khalutziy 
is no longer needed because we hay 
a state and Messianic days have x, 
rived. The state, too, will need th 
kvutzah and its pioneering will, dy 
it will be unable to fulfill its history 
tasks. Precisely now the kvutzah muy 
expand and occupy its proper plac 
and we must see to it that each cg. 
lective unit is strong in the social x 
well as in the economic sense. Vp 
have to create an atmosphere in which 
it will be impossible to maintain glibly 
that the era of idealism has already 
passed and boast of not being a 
idealist. 


Aaron Ne’MAN in the April, 194 
issue of B’terem. 


T IS NECESSARY to introduc 
some changes into the present form 

of workers’ agricultural colonization 
on the social, economic, and cultunl 
level. The settlement as a unit shoul 
be characterized by good personal r. 
lations between the settlers, opportuni. 
ties for individual decisions and 4 
great measure of freedom of action 
appropriate conditions for well-organ. 
ized and fruitful work, economic #. 
curity and adequate educational, cul 
tural, and medical facilities. To a 
tain these each settlement should k 
composed of social units, economit 
units, and an overall population unit 
Each of these units should have di. 
ferent functions in accordance wit 
the purpose for which it is formed 


The Social Unit. Human percep 
tion and emotions are not so elasti 
that the individual can react to hu 
dreds of people with the same degre 
of intensity. Just as the eye perceive 
least clearly those objects that at 
farthest from it, so the intensity d 
our emotional reactions is in invert 
ratio to the magnitude of the soci 
field in which we operate. It is & 
sirable that our social life should bk 
profound rather than extensive, lim 
ited in scope rather than scattered ovt 
a large community, within which per 
sonal relations must of necessity & 
casual and artificial. 

The differences between the soci 
organizations of a kibbutz and ' 
moshav are too great. There is m 
need to have a common dining roo 
for hundreds of people, where the i 
dividual is lost in the throng, 35 * 
the case in a kibbutz, nor is ther 
justification for an isolated home for 
each family, as in a moshav. 1m 
sages of old reclared that the spit 
of God rests wherever there are tt 
A unit of ten families should be ptt 
vided a separate dwelling with a com 
mon kitchen and dining room, allow 
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ing two separate rooms for each fam- 
iy. It would be easy to form such 
goups of ten on the basis of personal 
ifinity as well as ideological agree- 
meat. Under such an arrangement 
ach family would feel at home and 
quld arrange its family life as well 
3 its diet according to individual 
ystes. The women would work in 
rotation in the kitchen, caring for the 
children, or in outside employment. 
This would release the settlement as 
a whole from the need to build a cen- 
tral dining room and children’s homes 
and would also solve the difficult prob- 
lem of finding qualified workers for 
the kitchen and the children’s insti- 
tutions. It would also result in lower 
expenditures, while retaining the eight 
hour day. 


The Economic Unit. The function 
of this unit would be the organization 
of work on a rational basis to ensure 
the maximum income for the mini- 
mum effort and investment. An eco- 





s and j 


nomic enterprise that is either too 
small or too large cannot be operated 


f action} on a rational basis. The former can- 
l-organf not exploit all its resources, while the 
1omic #F latter wastes much energy on organ- 
nal, cub: ization, management, and office rou- 
_ To ath tines, In a large settlement, the fields 
hould bf sre too far from home and time is 
economi® wasted going to work and returning. 
ion unit} Too great a concentration of workers 
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in a single settlement leads to an at- 
titude of indifference toward the job 
anda consequent drop in productivi- 
ty. The assignment committee also 
tends to interfere with the settlers 
during their leisure hours without 
justification, 

In order to meet the needs of the 
settlement and the requirements of 
the settlers, the economic unit must 
follow a golden rule—not too small 
a unit, as in a moshav, nor too big 
an area as in a kibbutz, but a unit of 
approximately one hundred families. 
Within such a unit every type of 
work—plantations, fodder, dairy, etc. 
—would be organized autonomously 
and carried out by a permanent group 
of workers under the guidance of one 
specialist in the field. Such an ar- 
fangement would assure close rela- 
tions between the workers and a high 
degree of economy of effort and pro- 

ctivity. Each worker should be em- 
ployed in his particular field not less 

one year, and any changes from 
one branch of work to another are 
to be made at the beginning of the 
year. (In schools it is also customary 
or the teacher to choose his class at 
the beginning of the year.) The an- 
tual membership meeting would dis- 
cuss the work of the past year and 
make plans for the coming one in 
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ATTRACTIVE RATES 


ConcREss HOTEL 


On Sackett Lake - MONTICELLO. N.Y 


ALL INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPORTS * DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT * 2 ORCHESTRAS (Latin and 
American Rhythms) * GRILL * COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE + MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
NOW! PHONE MONTICELLO 1051 
ZEE & WEISMAN, OWNER 
MANAGEMENT 


HARRY & SYLVIA COHEN 
are with us. 
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#3 i 
§ GREEN'S LAKESIDE |: 
i PORT JERVIS, N. Y. i 
NY 68 miles from New York City i 
& All Sports - Swimming - Tennis - Fishing - Entertainment : 
Rooms with adjoining Baths - Dietary Laws Observed 4 
& Complete Day Camp for Children Supervised play around the clock 

& __ MR. & MRS, LOUIS GREEN, Props. 

i N. Y. Phone: GEdney 8-3002 
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DIXIE 
LAKE 


HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 
Ferndale 6, N. Y. 


PRIVATE DIXIE LAKE 
Free Boating - Bathing - Fishing - All Sports 
Horses - Dancing - Entertainment 
Modern Accommodations - Dietary Laws 
DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


REDUCED RATES 
$37.50 and up week 








HERING-COLTON-CHADDOCK, Met. 
Phone: Liberty 654 or 655 


SHELBURNE HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 


FERNDALE, N. Y. 


Shuffle Board - 


Dietary Laws 


Cocktail Lounge - 


Lubush Goldberg & Moroff Family A. Braude 














BREEZE LAWN HOTEL | 


ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


@ Excellent Cuisine 


e@ Children’s Day Camp 
e All Sports 
@ Cocktail Lounge 


e@ Dietary Laws 
e@ Orchestra 


e Entertainment 
Attractive Low Rates 


M. ANDERMAN & M. GOLDSTEIN 
LE. 2-6614 * 


HONEY ATES * 


IVE 
atTRACT!" “weWw RAINBOW ROOM 


| SAND LAKE HOUSE 


On Shores of Sand Lake e@ LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. 
Livingston Manor 190-J-1 







2500 ft. elevation °¢ 
All sports * Excellent food, tastefully prepared * Television 


JULY and AUGUST $40 up 


Boating, bathing, fishing on our lake 






Write for Booklet 








HELEN & DAVID SWITKO 


HOTEL SEACREST 


4th AVENUE & OCEAN BELMAR, N. J. 
OCEAN FRONT 


@ Television e@ Dietary Laws 


Belmar 9-3730 





Winter Resort: 


PARDES GREENWOOD HOTEL 
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accordance with the number of work. 
ers at their disposal. Only in cases of 
extreme urgency would workers 
“borrowed” from other groups for, 
short time. Under this arrangemen 
no individual would look upon him. 
self as a “stopper,” utilized to fill ip 
gaps in the work plan. 


The Population Unit. It would & 
the purpose of this unit to assure y 
curity of life and property, stability 
of employment and income, economy 
in buying and selling, and to provik 
education on the intermediate leyd 
and adequate medical care on the spot, 
A unit of a hundred families coul 
not accomplish these purposes becaug 
it is not large enough to meet criss 
arising from drought, illness, and other 
misfortunes that plague agriculturd 
settlements. Nor could such a smal 
unit bear the expenses of security 
provide for cultural and _ medicd 
needs. A unit of a hundred familie 
cannot suport an adequate gramma 
school, let alone a high school. | 
would not be visited by dramatic 
groups and could not afford to main. 
tain expert medical practitioners. 

To assure adequate security, a firm 
economic basis, and a high level of 
education, cultural work, and medicd 
care, a settlement should be composed 
of about ten “economic units” of i 
hundred families each. These woull 
have their separate shares in the land 
and would manage it autonomously, 
as well as care for the elementary ed- 
ucation of their children. The larger 
population unit would look after in- 
surance against losses due to naturdl 
plagues, buying and selling, work- 
shops, intermediate education, medical 
facilities, religious needs, security 
forces, etc. A central committe 
composed of representatives of th 
economic units would direct thes 
affairs. 


The Collective Moshav here propo 
ed would thus consist of three con- 
centric groups, each of which would 
fulfill a different function. a) A gov 
erning central body in charge of such 
central institutions as workshops, 3 
cooperative store, a high school, a cul 
tural center, a synagogue, a hospitd, 
a post office, and a police unit. b) Tea 
autonomous economic units, of ap 
proximately a hundred families each, 
bound together through the cen 
institutions and maintaining a kinder- 
garten and the first four classes of 
grammar school. These units would 
cultivate and develop the land with 
the labor of their own members ati 
for their own benefit solely. c) Tes 
dwellings in each economic unit, eat 
dwelling housing ten families and com 
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wining one central kitchen and din- 
ing room for their use. 


Each economic unit of about a hun- 
dred families would be financially in- 
dependent of the settlement as a whole 
and would only contribute to the 
maintenance of the central institutions 
and mutual insurance. ‘Thus there 
would be neither one central treasury 
for all, as is the case in a kibbutz, nor 
private property as is the case in a 
moshav, but a sort of cooperative. 
Housing, food, education, culture, 
medical aid, which are needed by all, 
would be financed by the economic 
unit. Private needs that are depend- 
ent on individual taste, such as clothes, 
support of parents, hospitality, vaca- 
tions, would be left to the individual. 
ach worker is to receive a minimum 
monthly wage, and profits at the end 
of the year are to be divided among 
all, as in a cooperative. 


It is true that the principle animat- 
ing our agricultural colonization is 
not one of profit, but rather a return 
of our people to nature. Nevertheless 


it helps when a person knows that he 
works not only for the fulfillment of 
ideals but also for his private needs, 
and that he would enjoy the surpluses 
created by his labor as an individual, 
and not only as a member of a group. 
One who personally benefits each year 
from his work will try to increase his 
productivity and will take a greater 
interest in the settlement and its man- 
agement, instead of the indifference to 
deficits now characterizing members 


of the kibbutzim. 
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ORNER'S HOTEL 


254 North Main Street 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Tel. Spring Valley 524 & 620 


® 


Dietary Lows strictly observed 
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215 McCABE AVENUE 
BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 


Asbury Park 3308-5485 


Homelike - Modern 
Near the Ocean 
Excellent Cuisine - Dietary Laws | 


Attractive Rates 











ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 


All kinds athletic activities, - Dietary 
Laws - Bathing - Reasonable Rates 


Spend A Happy Vacation 
Morris SLUTSKY 
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GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


MOODUS, CONN. 


Connecticut's Famous Summer Resort for Over 37 Years 





© 


PLAY or RELAX at GRAND VIEW 
© Hollywood Swimming Pool (Underwater Illumination) 
¢ Planned Social and Athletic Activities 
¢ Dancing, Entertainment, Movies 
e Plenty of Good Food — Jewish-American Cuisine 
e Children’s Camp Counsellor Supervision 


e Excellent Accommodations for 200 Guests 
Main House—Deluxe Hollywood Cottages 


e And SENSIBLE JULY AND AUGUST RATES! 
a 


Make Reservations NOW! 
GALA JULY 4th WEEKEND 
NEW YORK DOOR TO DOOR SERVICE TO GRAND VIEW 


Phone: Moodus 1 Write IRV PIVNICK, Owner-Manager | 
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e@ Summer Home of the JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 





24th SEASON 





To Celebrate New Israel! 


... the Labor Zionist Camp 
In the Heart of the Bear Mountains @ Only 45 miles from New Ye 
Swimming e All Other Sports e Jewish Activit 


KINDERWELT has throughout its twenty- 
three seasons been the ideal camp for a 
healthy vocation in a progressive Jewish en- UNSER 
vironment, offering every facility for your 

child’s comfort and recreation. Large staff CAMP 

of educators and trained counsellors, resi- Ideal spot for the discriminating 
dent physician and nurses . . . Classes in vacationist nonin for “something 


. * * different” . particularly noted 
Jewish studies, dramatics, arts and crafts. rs yi consent isa Reltar Sicake ob. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! vironment. Large social staff and 


Fe Laake tai i a a i ae | orchestra. 


For yourself ... 


LOWEST RATES for the WEEK, or 
UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT WEEK-END. 


45 East 17th St. New York 3, N. Y. RESERVATIONS NOW 
CHARLES j. AZENBERG, Manager Phone: ORegon 3-9500 
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